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“Events “of th the ech 





In brilliant sunshine and amid every sign of 
cordiality from the crowds in the gaily decorated streets, 
the King and Queen have this week visited Paris. Their 
arrival was timed to celebrate the tenth anniversary of 
the conclusion of the Entente Cordiale. The contentment 
of both peoples with its consequences was the emotional 
keynote of all the speeches and the comments of the press, 
which also made a point of welcoming King George as 


King Edward’s son. The programme of ceremonies did | 


not depart from what is usual on these occasions. There 
was a State banquet on Tuesday at the Elysée, a review 
at Vincennes on Wednesday, with a banquet at the 
British Embassy to follow, and a gala performance at the 
Opera. Thursday was devoted to a visit to the British 
Hospital, to races at Auteuil, and to a banquet given by 
the Premier. By a graceful act of courtesy the King 
presented the Republic with some fine bronze medallions 
from a statue of Louis XIV., dismantled at the Revolu- 
tion, and purchased, surreptitiously, by George IIT. 
* * * 


In view of the discussion started in the Russian press 
and continued in the “ Times” around some proposal to 
develop the military significance of the Entente, the toasts 
exchanged at the official banquet are likely to be narrowly 








scrutinized. There is no trace in them of the views of M. 
Lavisse. President Poincaré spoke gracefully of his own 
reception in London, paid a tribute to Edward VII., and 
recalled the fact that the Zntente had lasted for ten years. 
He described it as “a general understanding, which is 
now and will henceforth be, one of the surest pledges of 
European equilibrium.’’ These bonds, he hoped, would 
be “drawn daily closer to the great gain of civilization 
and of universal peace.’’ The latter phrase was probably 
not meant to be underlined, and there was no echo of it 
in the King’s cordial, but studiously non-political, reply, 
in which he described the Entente as a “ collaboration in 
the humanitarian work of civilization and peace.’’ 
* * os 

Tat an effort has been made to turn this visit into 
a means of advertising the military and political aspects 
of the Entente is sufficiently evident. But the initiative 
in this effort seems to have come from Russia, and the 
visit has passed without any official reflection of it. If 
it is true, as an official Havas telegram from St. Peters- 
burg stated, that Russia has asked for the conversion of 
the Entente into an Alliance, there is assuredly nothing 
in these ceremonies, which made no reference whatever 
to the third partner of the Group, to encourage her. The 
British standpoint was put decisively by Sir Edward 
Grey in his speech on the Mediterranean in the debate 
on the Naval Estimates. He strongly deprecated any 
attempt to interpret the bond of the Triple Understand- 
ing as one of absolute solidarity. It was, hesaid, intended 
to maintain a good understanding, but it would be in- 
tolerable if each of the Powers should be held responsible 
for every action which the others might take in defence 
of their interests. If that is the British reading of the 
tie, there is happily no question whatever of an Alliance. 

7 * * 

America’s policy of “ watchful waiting’ is aban- 
doned; Congress has sanctioned warlike action, and 
American guns have already been fired on Mexican soil. 
This rapid plunge into drastic action, after a patience 
which seemed inexhaustible, has for its ostensible cause 
the trivial incident at Tampico. Dr. Wilson refused to be 
satisfied with the apologies promptly offered by the local 
commandant, and afterwards by General Huerta, for the 
irregularity involved in the momentary arrest of a few 
American bluejackets. He demanded an expiatory 
salute of the American flag from the Mexican guns, to 
which General Huerta replied with a stipulation that the 
American ships should return his salute gun by gun. 

. x * 

On this miserable and microscopic difference 
over a question of etiquette, a sort of a war has 
broken out. On receiving Huerta’s partially com- 
pliant answer to his ultimatum, Dr. Wilson sum- 
moned Congress, and delivered a message in which 
he asked for authority to use the armed forces of 
the States “to obtain from General Huerta and his 
adherents the fullest recognition of the rights and dignity 
of the United States.” After stating that the Tampico 
incident was one of a series, and arguing that General 
Huerta had singled out the United States for an exhi- 
bition of irritation and contempt, the Message went on 
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to declare that Dr. Wilson hoped to avoid war against 
the Mexican people, for whom his feeling is one of “ deep 
and genuine friendship,’ to assure them that he would 
not seek to exert a control over their affairs against their 
will, and to declare that, if fighting ensued, it would only 
be against Huerta and his adherents. 

; B x * 

Taxis curious Message has aroused more criticism than 
enthusiasm. Jingo excitement is confined to Mr. 
Hearst’s newspapers and to the students of the Univer- 
sities. But criticism turns rather on the manner of the 
intervention than on the decision to take action. Dr. 
Wilson’s credit with the peace party stands high, and 
the Federal Council of Churches and the Peace Forum 
have assured him of their support. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the official resolution by a ten to one 
majority. The more serious debate was in the Senate, 
which prolonged the discussion over two days, and 
amended the official resolution by eliminating its refer- 
ences to General Huerta. Mr. Root led the opposition. 
He pointed out that the proposed intervention amounted 
in fact to war, and urged that it ought to be justified not 
by the dispute over the form and method of a salute, but 
by the murderous and ruinous anarchy in Mexico. Out- 
side the House, a grave note of warning has been sounded 
by Mr. Taft, who prayed that war may be averted. Dr. 
Wilson evidently hopes that the rebels will now make an 
end of Huerta, but a dubious message from Carranza 
calls on the States to evacuate Mexican territory. 

” * * 

Navat operations have promptly followed the change 
of policy. On Tuesday while the Senate was still de- 
bating the terms in which it should authorize action, 
Admiral Fletcher’s marines had landed at Vera Cruz, 
and seized the customs house. The landing was not 
resisted, but a somewhat desultory opposition began as 
the Americans penetrated the town. There was some 
sniping from house-tops, and on Wednesday the naval 
academy and barracks were bombarded. The invaders 
lost twelve men killed and sixty wounded, while of the 
Mexicans it is said that over 150 have been killed. The 
chief result of these operations is that a large consign- 
ment of arms from Germany has been intercepted, and 
the rolling stock of the railway to Mexico seized. The 
next step will probably be the occupation of Tampico, 
and the establishment thereby of an effective blockade 
of the Eastern Coast. 

* * * 

Tue Parliamentary week has been mainly occupied 
with the discovery and the explosion of what the Rev. 
Titus Oates called a “ plaat.’’ The details were given in a 
communication to the press by the Standing Committee 
of the Ulster Unionist Council, which represents a kind 
of continuous “ plaat’’ to upset the King’s Government 
in Ulster. If this story contained any truth at all, it was 
obviously gleaned from information improperly supplied 
by officers under Sir Arthur Paget’s command or by their 
friends. The gist of this statement was that a ‘‘ plan 
of active operations ’’ against Ulster was communicated 
to the officers by the Commander-in-Chief, including 
some acknowledged movements (such as the guarding of 
five depéts), and a proposed occupation of bridges and 
strategic points along the line of the Boyne. The general 
object was to blockade Ulster “ by land and sea,” and a 
battle squadron and smaller ships were to co-operate with 
the military. Sir Arthur was also charged with saying 
that the army was designed to force the Volunteers into 
beginning the fight. With that view the Belfast 
police would have orders to seize some of the secret depdts 
of the rebels, and to. take possession of the old Belfast 





Town Hall, the headquarters of the Ulster organization. 
The troops would then come in to help. By way of making 
things easy for the cavalry, they would be kept out-« 
the fighting, and one regiment was to be blooded on the 
Nationalists by an “arranged’’ disturbance in Cork, 
which it would be sent to suppress. This final touch, 
while it attests the Irish origin of this document, seems to 
discredit it, save the small portion of it which is common 


ground. 
* * * 


Durinc the week, however, specific denials were 
forthcoming. Mr. Asquith denied, on Sir Arthur Paget’s 
authority, that any orders had been given to the Belfast 
police to seize rebel depéts or take possession of the 
Town Hall, and on Thursday the Government published 
as a White Paper the General’s account of his famous 
conversations with the officers. This showed that if the 
Government committed any fault, it was that of not 
going farenough. Sir Arthur admitted that he had only 
been asked to carry out ‘certain moves of a precautionary 
nature,” which the Government thought could be 
carried out without resistance. This proved to be 
the fact, and the later dispatches, issued in the 
White Paper, showed that every effort was made to 
give them an unsensational, even a furtive character. 
Indeed, while the Volunteers flaunted their bands 
and colors, the King’s soldiers were ordered to 
steal into the Ulster borders, as if they were school- 
boys robbing orchards. Apparently, however, Sir 
Arthur thought that even the guarding of the depéts 
could not be effected without “ intense excitement ’’ and 
a “blazing’’ Ulster, or at least a blazing press. Had 
Sir Arthur been a journalist, he might have felt 
emboldened to face this latter conflagration. 

* * + 

Tue rest of Sir Arthur Paget’s statement explains 
the “ misunderstanding” of his officers. The explana- 
tion is not quite clear, but it seems that Sir Arthur meant 
only to seek the opinion of his seven superior officers on 
the point of whether their duty “ came before all other 
considerations.’’ Those who took that view were to tell 
their subordinates that officers domiciled in Ulster might 
temporarily “disappear,” but that others must obey 
orders or be dismissed without a pension ; those who did 
not were told to absent themselves from a second con- 
ference. Four of the seven, however, misunderstood 
their instructions, and considered that they were 
authorized to give their subordinates an immediate chance 
of saying whether they preferred to be dismissed or to 
give their pledge to take part in “ active operations ”’ 
against Ulster should they become necessary. The dis- 
tinction between what the subordinates ought to have 
been told and what they were told does not strike us as 
vital; but, of course, the form of interrogation chosen 
by the four officers was a singularly tactless one. 

* * * 

BeroreE this paper had appeared, Mr. Bonar Law 
had, as usual, rushed in with a gross personal charge 
against the Prime Minister. On Tuesday he asked Mr. 
Asquith for a judicial inquiry into the Government’s naval 
and military movements on Ulster. On Mr. Asquith re- 
plying that the proper time for such an inquiry was in de- 
bate in the House of Commons, Mr. Law retorted that the 
Prime Minister and others had already made state- 
ments which had been “ proved to be false,’’ and hinted 
suggestively that the truth about them could only be 
elicited on oath. To this insulting language the Prime 
Minister merely replied by an offer of the earliest Parlia- 
mentary day, only to be met by a suggestion that he had 
already been accused of false statements, and that a 
debate in Parliament could only lead to fresh evasions 
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of the truth. This language has greatly incensed the 


in many parts of England wages were too low. We are 


Liberals, but it has been neatly met by a virtual vote of | delighted that Lord Salisbury has made these discoveries ; 


-¢nsure on Mr. Law, which calls on him either to sub- | 
stantiate or withdraw his charges. The incident must, | 


we fear, have the serious result of stopping any fresh 
“conversations” between leaders. Mr. Asquith can 
hardly consent to meet a man who calls him a liar and 
regards him as such. Meanwhile, Mr. Law has been 
reluctantly driven into supporting his charges by a 
motion, and having called Mr. Asquith a liar, has asked 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain to try and prove it. 
* * * 


A CLOSELY related issue has been properly raised 
by the Labor members in an amendment (ruled 
to be out of order) to the Army Annual Bill. Mr. Keir 
Hardie proposed to make it unlawful to employ troops in 
labor troubles until the available police force had been 
called out, and then only with the consent of three 
resident magistrates. The amendment also proposed to 
forbid the use of firearms unless the rioters are so armed. 
Most people will conclude that there is more reason for 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s first proposal than for his last, and 
that Mr. Asquith’s reply failed to meet the case in its 
favor. Indeed, while the Premier insisted that a limited 
or contingent armameut for soldiers was not practical, 
he passed over the argument for making resort to the 
military in such cases as rare and as difficult as possible. 
At present the soldiers may be called out to a labor riot 
by a single magistrate, who, more often than not, is an 
employer of labor. The Government must remember 
that in this matter the Labor Party has the power to 
force an issue, which, after all that has been said and 
done in Ireland, cannot be averted. There is to be a 
Committee of Inquiry into the general subject. 

* * * 


For the third time, the Second Reading of the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill has been carried in the House of 
Commons by the satisfactory majority of 84. The 
attendance was very small, but the debates raised some 
interesting points of politics and religious organization. 
Mr. Bonar Law again threatened that his party would 
undo Disendowment; but as it threatens to undo 
everything, and its chances of being able to do or 
undo anything recede, the menace fell a little flat. More 
interesting were Lord Robert Cecil’s suggestion of con- 
current endowment for Anglican and Nonconformist 
Churches alike—as if a tide of unreality in religion could 
be met by making it more unreal still—and Mr. Balfour’s 
characteristic answer to the Attorney-General’s argument 
that Anglicanism was too cold for the warm, emotional 
Welsh temperament. Mr. Balfour’s suggestion in 
reply was that as the Welsh had once been ardent 
Catholics, he did not see why they should not become 
attached Anglicans. The retort merely proves the point. 
Catholicism and Nonconformity are both warmer faiths 
than Anglicanism, whose beauty is a cold serenity, not 
an impassioned appeal to the heart. The Prime 
Minister, who summed up the debate, pressed home the 
parallel of the Irish Church, and the secular uses to 
which both parties have unhesitatingly put its alienated 
funds. Yet if one such diversion is “ sacrilege ’’ why not 
the other? 


* * * 

WueEnever Mr. Lloyd George talks of the grievances 
of the English laborer, he is told that he is slandering 
a noble and honorable class of Englishmen. But some- 
how when the storm subsides a little, the truth begins 
to trickle from unexpected quarters. On Tuesday, for 
example, Lord Salisbury opened a discussion in the 
Lords on agricultural wages. He said that this question 
was more important than the questions ordinarily dis- 
cussed in Parliament, and that it was established that 








but when did hemakethem? Did any peer of his party ever 
breathe a word about the deficient wages of the laborers 
when the Unionist Government was in power? Every- 
body knows that it is the land campaign that has taught 
Lord Salisbury this truth, and yet the ‘‘ Times’’ and 
other papers talk of politics as “the bane” of agricul- 
ture. In the discussion that ensued, Lord Lansdowne 
corroborated Lord Salisbury’s statement, and though 
Lord Salisbury’s actual proposals are unimportant (he 
wants to have discussions in districts, and a standard wage 
recommended, not imposed), it is satisfactory that the 
truth of Mr. Lloyd George’s contention is now admitted. 
. * * - 

WE hope that when the terms of the Budget grants 
to local authorities become known, they will include a 
provision for the feeding of school children. We now 
know that 600,000 attending our schools suffer from 
mal-nutrition. During 1912, 110,000 of these children 
were receiving meals under the existing Provision of 
Meals Act, or about one in six. The results have been 
carefully watched, and they are excellent. Not only is 
there is a gainin weight and an improvement in the general 
health, but more alertness, attention, and respanse to the 
teacher’s work. An interesting control experiment was 
conducted in Bradford in 1907, during the summer term. 
Sixty-nine control children of a type similar to those 
who were being fed were watched and weighed, and they 
were found to gain an average of | oz. per week during 
the term. Those who were fed exhibited in the first. week 
the striking average increase in weight of 1 lb. 4 ozs. 
each. This unusual gain was, of course, due to the 
response of nature to the sudden provision of a proper 
and sufficient diet, and that rate of gain could not, of 
course, be maintained. But the average during the next 
two weeks was 54 and 44 ozs. During the Whitsuntide 
holidays, however, the children who had continued to 
gain whilst being fed at school lost, on the average, no 
less than 1 Ib. in weight. It is impossible to overlook the 
significance of an experiment of this character. 

* * * 

Wuat, therefore, can be done? At present the 
adoption of the Provision of Meals Act is left solely to 
the decision of the local education authority, and they 
are only limited by the provision that the expenditure 
on this account must not exceed the yield of }d. rate. 
Some enterprising local authorities are already spending 
to their full limit under the Act, and many more are 
spending large amounts. During 1911-12, £151,763 
were spent out of the rates on this account, in addition 
to a small sum provided by subscriptions or by contri- 
butions from parents. But the desire of reformers and 
of many local authorities to do more is limited, as in 
many other cases, by anxiety to avoid adding to the rates. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has already given a 
great impetus to the provision of medical treatment by 
his grant-in-aid, and his sympathy with the whole subject 
of the healthy school-child is keen. It is scarcely fair to 
expect local educational authorities to do much more 
than they have done without some encouragement from 
the Treasury. If such help is forthcoming, we hope that 
it will ensure that the work is done on proper lines. It 
would be premature to make it compulsory on all local 
authorities at once, many of whom would do the work 
grudgingly and in an unsatisfactory way. Any grant 
would, we imagine, be administered under the Board of 
Education. 

* * * 
[The next issue of Tae Narion will contain a special 

Literary Supplement.] 
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politus and Affairs. 


THE CRIME OF LESE-CARSON. 
WE will put a plain question to Mr. Bonar Law. How 
does he suppose Parliamentary Government can be 
carried on if he, the leader of the Opposition, speaking in 
his place, describes the Prime Minister as a liar and a dis- 
honorable man? The point is not one of abstract propriety 
or timeliness. No one looks to Mr. Law for either. A 
form of mental disjunction disqualifies him from seeing 
that whether he wants war or peace in Ireland, he must 
use the language and observe the demeanor suited to his 
choice of these alternatives. But the mere habit of Parlia- 
mentary association must have taught him that courtesy 
of speech is a way of mitigating the natural ferocities 
of children and savages, and that under its shelter 
civilization acts and even politics works. Mr. Law 
may think Mr. Asquith a liar.. Apparently he thinks so 
because some officers of the army, in the course of an 





excited conference of soldier men, gathered an impression 
of the military policy of the Government in Ulster 
different from that described by the Prime Minister, and 
because, contrary to good feeling and good discipline, 
they told some Tory members so. The facts may never 
be perfectly clear, for the reason that they have had to 
filter through the rather opaque medium of the military 
mind. Mr. Asquith is not Sir Arthur Paget, or Mr. 
Churchill, or Colonel Seely, and it is possible that one of 
these three gentlemen, or all of them in turn, did or said 
something of which he did not approve, or which goes an 
inch or two beyond the Prime Minister’s communiqué to 
the ‘“Times.’’ To a man of average intellectual 
resources, it is an easy task to put these points in terms 
which, if he pleases, may suggest an unfavorable view of 
Mr. Asquith’s aceuracy or of his manner of controlling 
his colleagues. But Mr. Law cannot blacken the Prime 
Minister with a coarse suggestion of deliberate falsehood, 
and the Speaker should never have allowed him to offer 
that insult. If it was tendered as part of a plan of provoca- 
tion, we cannot well express our sense of such an outrage. 
lf it was a mere expression of mental unreadiness or of 
Mr. Law’s inability to stem the coarser currents of 
party passion, we condole with its victims, who are 
the House of Commons and the Conservative Opposition. 

But what is the substance of this accusation of un- 
truthfulness against the Prime Minister? That while he 
described the Army movements in Ulster (or on the 
borders of Ulster) as “precautionary,” he was all the 
while marching the troops up and down so as to provoke 
the Ulstermen to fight, and thus seeking to score for his 
side the tactical advantage of drawing first blood. A 
highly Machiavellian policy. What shadow of it appears 
in the White Paper? That document shows Ministers 
anxious above all things, not for a provocative 
parade of troops, but to conceal the fact that there 


was any movement of them at all. The protection 


of the stores was to be carried out “with all 
secrecy ’’; and naval officers, co-operating with the 
military, were to land in plain clothes. The 


Government even abstained from the necessary step of 
appointing an officer to the command of the Belfast 





insecure was the position, that they were told that the 
Northern Railway might refuse the troops transport, a 
most humiliating confession for a British officer to make 
to a British Government. As for the general character 
of these movements, Sir Arthur Paget expressly declares 
that the Government, acting, we cannot doubt, on in- 
formation of danger to their stores and depéts, called on 
him to take ‘‘ precautionary ’’ measures, and rightly be- 
lieved that these ‘‘ would be carried out without resist- 
ance.’’ Sir Arthur Paget thought otherwise. There is 
no evidence to show that in these modest manceuvres the 
Government even had in view the advisability of giving 
a hint to the Ulster anarchists that there was such a 
thing as an army andanavy. The one act to which such 
a color can be given was the Cabinet order to the Third 
Battle Squadron to proceed to Lamlash; and this was 
countermanded by Mr. Asquith. 

This then was the “plot.’’ What plot? Whose plot? 
If the statement of the Committee of the Unionist Coun- 
cil is carefully read, it will be seen that the only military 
advance for which Sir Arthur Paget was supposed to call 
was that “the line of the Boyne ’’ was to be occupied in 
turn by the Third Cavalry Brigade and the Fifth Infan- 
try Division. We do not know whether any such 
suggestion was made to the officers of the Curragh. 
Supposing it were. Does Sir Edward Carson have and 
hold all Irish territory north of the Boyne, and is the 
British Army thereby forbidden to cross that much- 
abused stream? It was, indeed, added that the Belfast 
police had been ordered to seize some hidden stores of 
arms, and to occupy the headquarters of the rebel 
Government. Sir Arthur Paget gives a point-blank 
denial to this allegation, and the commonsense which 
detaches itself from the furious mood of partisanship 
makes it clear that no such order could come from a 
Government actually embarked on a policy of concilia- 
tion. But what if it were true? Has it come to this, 
that guns, rifles, and ammunition for use against the 
King’s soldiers (for that is their only possible objective) 
may not properly be seized before they enact murder and 
treason? That Ulster is forbidden ground to the British 
Army? Who takes this attitude? Let the Tory leaders 
assume it if they dare. This is not, as Mr. Bonar Law 
supposes, matter for a trial by a body of judges, selected 
on the model of the Parnell Commissioners. It is a 
subject for inquisition by the High Court of Parliament, 
which is fully armed to deal with cases of rebellion 
against the Crown. The rebels in question, indeed, 
turning social order upside down, vaunt and deploy their 
own force, while they treat a mild answering strategy 
from the King’s troops as treason to their own usurpa- 
tion. In their eyes the Executive has lost the right to 
march its soldiers over British soil because, for reasons 
of policy, it has chosen to turn a blind eye to the signals 
of anarchy in Ulster. 

Now we much hope to see that doctrine presented 
by Mr. Bonar Law in the House of Commons, and to 
observe what the country thinks of it. If we are not 
mistaken, there are millions of men and women in 
Britain who would wildly applaud the issue of warrants 
against the whole pack of self-confessed traitors, from Sir 


district, and disguised his substitute as a magistrate. So | Edward Carson downwards; and the turning of the 
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“‘rebel’’ administration neck and crop out of Belfast 
Town Hall and the placing of that building under a 
mixed guard of regulars and constabulary, would seem 
a mild military preliminary to such a policy. It 
may come to that; and if anyone tells us that 
the Government that did it would be turned down, 
we assure him that he knows nothing of popular 
temper. Pity for honest fanaticism, even an understand- 
ing of the roots of its worst follies, there does exist in 
Liberal and Nonconformist Britain. But no compunc- 
tion for its English seducers and paymasters, and less than 
none for the schemers who have used it for party 
ends. All is question of polity and temper. The Govern- 
ment holds its hands to the last moment, and in face of 
the most impudent provocation. It may be right; at this 
hour, in view of its earlier weakness, perhaps it is right. 
But we are convinced that if its leaders chose to meet 
Mr. Law with his own weapons (not of the tongue, but 
of the sword, which he has tried to twist out of the King’s 
hand), they would more than repeat their victory over 
the House of Lords. The hour may come when State 
exigencies will force this test upon them, as the only 
possible road to the recovery of national unity and self- 
respect. 

This is not—for the moment—the Government’s 
course. They still appeal to moderate men, and to long- 
sighted views of a real difficulty of race, religion, and 
political attachment. If they have done well, the more 
ill are the actions and the speech of the unfortunate man 
to whose small abilitiesand greatimprudence of mind and 
speech the misfortunes of his party have given so wide a 
range. We do not see how Mr. Asquith can hold any 
private converse with a politician whose daily speech in 
the House of Commons is a particularly odious form of 
personal insult. And yet if no such converse is held, and 
the matter is left to public debate between partisans, the 
Irish Bill, which is an act of appeasement, becomes one 
of strife, and passes into law in a form which neither 
party fully approves. The situation, therefore, would 
seem to call for extra-party action, if indeed there exists 
a sufficient reserve of public spirit to call it forth. Fail- 
ing it, the Liberal Party must deal with our new Jacobites 
as its ancestors, the Whigs, dealt with the old. 





THE BUDGET AND ITS PROBLEM. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer has before him next 
week a task only second in magnitude and difficulty to 
that accomplished in the great Budget of 1909. The 
public expenditure of the nation is rising, year by year, 
at a rate which would have horrified Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Sherbrooke, or even Sir William Harcourt, and 
which must profoundly disturb the minds of statesmen 
and economists to-day. The wealth and income of the 
nation as an aggregate of citizens have indeed continued 
to increase. But the needs of an increasing population 
do not permit the easy assumption, which some free- 
spenders appear to make, that the capacity of public 
expenditure is of necessity correspondingly enlarged. 
Whether the full tithe of the general income now 
demanded for the National Exchequer can be raised 
without causing in any section of the people the pinch of 





poverty, and without impairing any spring of industry, 
depends, of course, mainly upon the character and inci- 
dence of the taxes that are imposed. Everyone expects 
a modern State to perform many expensive services which 
lay outside the earlier conception of public enterprise. 
Many of these services are not merely beneficial in a 
general sense, but designed to increase the industrial 
efficiency of the country and its population. If the great 
bulk of the growth of public expenditure is derived from 
sources of taxation which possess a true ability to pay, 
and is applied in ways which improve the vital and 
economic efficiency of the nation, the mere size of a budget 
is no legitimate ground for alarm. ~ 

But such general considerations do not suffice to 
make Mr. George’s task an easy one, especially when in 
a single year a large increase of income is demanded. 
Calculations based upon existing knowledge, and taking 
into account the large increase for the Navy, lead us to 
expect that the estimated expenditure for the Supply 
Services will exceed that of last year by a sum not far 
short of eight millions. If, again, the Chancellor 
redeems this year the pledge which he has given to take 
over from the Local Government of the country the semi- 
national services named in the recent Report of the De- 
partmental Committee, four and three-quarter millions 
must be added to this sum. Moreover, it is generally 
expected that something substantial is to be done for 
public education upon its physical side in the direction of 
fuller medical provision and school feeding. Again, the 
need for strengthening the medical side of the Insurance 
Act in relation to women is of pressing importance, and 
this, together with the removal of other admitted griev- 
ances affecting the poorer grades of 
members, will cost a very large sum. 


contributory 
Finally, the 
announced intention of extending the application of un- 
employed insurance to other large trades cannot be 
accomplished without more money from the Exchequer. 

It looks as if a very large increase of the income 
from taxation would be needed—a sum variously estimated 
Some of 
this may be provided by the increased yield of existing 
taxes. Though trade is not so good this year as last, the 
yield of the income-tax will be larger, for the three years’ 
basis on which income is in most cases estimated will 
substitute the very profitable year 1913 for the far less 
profitable 1910. additional 
three millions may thus be obtained. 
should also yield a somewhat larger amount than last 


at from ten to twelve millions, or even more. 


Perhaps an yield of 


Death duties 
year on account of the higher value of securities. Import 
duties and excise, together with other subsidiary sources 
of income, based on volume and value of trade, cannot, 
however, be expected to yield an increase in a year when 
trade shows distinct signs of drooping. These considera- 
tions make it inevitable that new taxes, or an increase 
of the size of existing taxes, should be imposed. A sub- 
stantial sum could, no doubt, be procured by an extension 
of the scope and an improved graduation of the super- 
tax. The large body of super-wealth, assessed last year 
at 150 millions, could certainly afford to pay more than 
the 3} millions actually obtained in excess of the ordinary 
tax. The limit of exemption, £3,000, might be lowered, 
a lower rate of super-tax might be levied on incomes 
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exceeding, say, £2,000, and graduation might secure a 
considerably larger contribution from the highest grades 
of income. But other sources of income must also be 
tapped in order to provide the needed revenue. An 
addition to the present tax on ordinary incomes, either 
earned or unearned, will not be popular among the 
middle-classes. But it will probably prove necessary. An 
Imperial tax upon land values, widely rumored, appears 
to us a more dubious instrument. For while we are 
firmly convinced of the economic justice and feasibility of 
securing a larger and a direct contribution to public 
revenue from this source, we think so important a step 
should not be taken until the relations between local and 
Imperial taxation have been properly adjusted. Land- 
values have for some time past been regarded by municipal 
reformers as the sheet-anchor of sound local finance, and 
though it may reasonably be claimed that the State should 
share in the fruits of the taxation, a premature assertion 
of this claim weakens the stronger claim and greater 
needs of the municipalities, who must have far less 
elasticity in the sources of their revenue than has the 
National Exchequer. Some money could doubtless be 
got by a reconstruction and better graduation of the 
Inhabited House Duty, though this would be, in effect, 
another addition to the income-tax. The typical luxury 
of our time, the motor-car, might also be called upon to 
make a larger contribution. 

Such are some of the more obvious methods for 
raising new revenue. If some of them appear unduly 
oppressive to the wealthy classes, who alone possess a 
large “ability to pay,’’ they haye chiefly to thank the 
scare-mongers who, year after year, entrap us into 
squandering more millions upon wasteful and provoca- 
tive armaments. No doubt some of them would retort 
that the forward social policy of pensions, insurance, and 
development, is equally responsible. But it would be 
fatal folly for any Liberal to consent to treat expenditure 
for armaments and for social reform as standing on the 
same footing. They are wide as the poles asunder. 
The one is wasteful, destructive, demoralizing ; the other 
productive, constructive, and morally beneficial. In 
this struggle between Ahriman and Ormuzd for the purse 
and the soul of our people, our Liberal Government has 
not taken the stand which we should have desired to see. 
But it has not allowed itself, and so long as it has any 
understanding of modern Liberalism, it cannot allow itself, 
to be diverted by the demands of war-mongers from the 
path of constructive social reform. At the same time, 
it is well to remind the working classes that, though they 
may not be called upon to pay directly for military and 
naval extravagance, they are none the less the heaviest 
sufferers. For the burden of the breakfast duties still 
falls with all its weight upon them, and discreditable as 
is the plight of a Government which, year after year, fails 
to carry out its plain pledges for their abolition, the 
maintenance of these food taxes rests in the main on the 
folly and credulity of a public who “ want eight,’’ and 
“ won’t wait.’’ 





A SORT OF A WAR. 


On a broad view of the Mexican situation there is nothing 
that need surprise us in President Wilson’s resolve to 





levy a sort of war against General Huerta. In the 
modern world such anarchy as has prevailed in Mexico 
since Huerta had Sefior Madero murdered and seized 
the reins of power for himself, usually does provoke the 
intervention of any powerful neighbor with great 
financial interests at stake. Dr. Wilson has shown more 
patience than some of his predecessors would have 
displayed in the use of the “ big stick,” and his policy 
has certainly not been drastic or overbearing, when one 
judges it by the standard set by European Imperialism. 
He is doing what Gladstone did in Egypt, what France 
did in Morocco, what Russia did in Persia. It is only 
because his handling of some other questions has been 
so far above the conventional practice of modern state- 
craft that one inclines to judge him by a severer standard. 
He is following the accepted precedents; one had hoped 
that he would set others. The manner of his interven- 
tion is, to our thinking, more questionable than the 
substance of his policy. On. the broad facts of the 
whole situation there is an arguable case for intervention. 
There is in Mexico no orderly government, and little 
prospect of its early establishment. The civil war is 
being fought with every circumstance of horror, and its 
conduct on both sides is in the hands of men demoralized 
by anarchy, who seem anxious rather to prolong a dis- 
order profitable to themselves than to end it in the 
interests of their cause. The usual aggravations are 
present, which in such cases are commonly held to justify 
intervention. Large foreign interests are exposed to 
heavy losses, and the rebels have subjected resident 
foreigners to gross exactions, and in some cases to 
The Senate 
has shown a juster sense of the realities of the position in 
preferring to base the case for the use of force rather 


personal violence, culminating in murder. 


on these circumstances than on the trivial “ insults” 
which Dr. Wilson puts forward as the reasons for his 
action. 

Slighter reasons, indeed, have rarely been alleged 
in history as an excuse for the use of force. The 
interference with the American bluejackets at Tampico 
amounted only to half-an-hour’s detention. It was 
the act of a subordinate, for whose folly his superior 
officer apologized on the spot. By singling out this in- 
cident as an excuse for action which amounts to war, by 
appealing on provocation so slight to the vague and 
explosive sentiment which clusters round the idea of 
national honor and prestige, Dr. Wilson has done more 
to lower the standard of international morality than all 
his fine utterances in the past have done to raise it. A 
statesman who intervenes to restore order may argue that 
at some cost in lives and treasure he is putting an end to 
intolerable violence and cruelty. But a statesman who 
sacrifices lives because some ceremonial detail is lacking 
in the ritua! of an apology, is behaving with a levity un- 
worthy of a civilized ruler. This deliberate and needless 
raising of the point of honor is a lapse into barbaric 
morals which would be more natural in some Prussian 


Colonel in an Alsatian garrison than in the humanitarian 
President of a civilian Republic. 

The fact is, of course, that Dr. Wilson had graver 
reasons for the abandonment of the policy of “ watchful 
waiting ’’ than he alleges in his MessagetoCongress. The 
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miserable Tampico incident, and the wrangle over the 
manner in which the flag was to be saluted, may be the 
singularly ill-chosen occasion of his intervention, but 
other considerations have assuredly weighed with him. 
He had hoped by boycotting Sefior Huerta to reduce him 
to financial straits. That plan has not been a brilliant 
success, for by one means or another the “ Federal ”’ 
Dictator has contrived to find money, and to replenish his 
store of ammunition from Europe. Nor has much been 
gained by allowing the “ Constitutionalists’’ to obtain 
arms in the United States. General Villa has, indeed, 
won successes, but his advance is slow, and the prospect 
that he will ever be able, unaided, to make an end of his 
opponents, is by no means sure. There is no evidence 
that General Huerta is winning in the civil war; but, on 
the other hand, there is little probability of the early 
collapse which Dr. Wilson seems to have expected. 
Another order of motives may have influenced, if not 
Dr. Wilson himself, at least some of those who supply 
him with facts and make public opinion. The warfare in 
Mexico had come down at last into the wealthy oil-fields 
round Tampico and Tuxpan. For our part, while we 
should deny that any injury to foreign property was an 
adequate ground for war, we should consider intervention 
to protect the oil-wells a saner act than intervention to 
exact some special form of apology for a trivial offence. 
A single shell, thrown by malice or accident, into one of 
these oil-wells would possibly destroy millions of pounds 
worth of property. How far this risk has weighed with 
the Washington Government we do not know, but cer- 
tainly it must have influenced some powerful interests 
which favored the policy of intervention. It would be 
unprofitable to analyze further the motives which have 
brought about this momentous reversal of policy. They 
are at bottom the motives which carried our flag to Egypt. 
When foreign capital has once established itself in a 
weak State, it will always in the end find the means of 
controlling or coercing the native government. 

There seems to be little enthusiasm in the States for 
the policy of intervention. No man who reflects at all 
can undertake to limit such action as this. That the two 
ports of Vera Cruz and Tampico can be seized and held 
with a loss of life not much greater than has already 
occurred is quite probable. If this be the extent of the 
warlike action contemplated by Dr. Wilson, it need be 
neither costly nor risky. A naval force which cannot move 
far from its base on ship-board is under little tempta- 
tion to engage in precarious adventures. The real danger 
would begin only if an attempt were made to send a 
military force inland to Mexico City. We see no reason 
to rate the capacity of the Mexicans in regular warfare 
very high, and the seizure of the capital might not be 
an arduous undertaking for a well-founded expeditionary 
force. The real problem would begin when the capital 
had fallen. Bazaine, with a French army of a quarter-of- 
a-million men, found himself impotent in that vast and 
undeveloped country to overcome the resistance of the 
The real question at issue is whether the 
occupation of the two Eastern ports will deal to the 
Huerta régime a blow so shrewd and decisive that the 
Dictator will be compelled to come to terms. 
issue so simple and fortunate we feel doubtful. 


guerillas. 


Of any 
The 
elosing of the ports is bound, indeed, to inflict grave 





inconvenience on him, by stopping his supplies of money 
and arms. But it is conceivable that this effect may be 
compensated by moral factors. It looks as if the 
man who was yesterday an adventurer fighting for 
his own hand, will to-morrow be the incarnation of 
the patriotic resistance to foreign invasion and dicta- 
tion. There is, in reality, no deep cleavage of 
principle between most of the combatants in this 
civil war. Against any move which seems to be the 
beginning of an American assertion of suzerainty, 
it is probable that Federalists and Constitutionalists 
will unite. That danger Dr. Wilson has, of course, 
considered, and it may be less serious than the Mexicans 
themselves would wish us to believe. It is conceivable that 
the rebels will push their advantage now, and force 
their way to Mexico City while their enemy’s hands 
are tied by the loss of his ports. This is a hazardous 
calculation, however, and it may turn out that Dr. Wilson 
will have to face, sooner or later, the grave problem of 
coercing the united Mexican nation. That task would 
involve the creation of an improvised volunteer army, 
its employment for months or years in the costly and 
repugnant work of guerilla warfare, and when the fight- 
ing was over, the creation of some permanent system of 
order and police in an area as vast as the whole of Western 
Europe. 

That Dr. Wilson will make every effort to avoid 
such a calamity as this we do not doubt. But, unluckily, 
the Mexicans know that every sane man in the States 
would regard extreme courses as a calamity. Secure in 
that knowledge, they may feel themselves strong enough 
to resist such minor measures of intervention and control 
as Washington may wish to impose. Washington would 
prefer not to conquer, but it would like to dictate. The 
Mexicans may very well feel that they can afford to 
resist dictation, since conquest is a remote and improbable 
risk. The case would be much simpler if the Constitu- 
tionalists had shown themselves more amenable to 
American influence than their rivals. They have, in 
fact, shown much less regard for American susceptibilities 
than General Huerta himself, and this in spite of the 
manifest partiality with which Dr. Wilson and Mr Bryan 
regarded them. Their success would only create a new 
order of problems. The future is obscure, and a friendly 
critic can only hope that tact and good luck may enable 
Dr. Wilson to avoid the graver consequences to which 
the always to be dreaded policy of Mexican intervention 
may lead. 





THE LILFORD EVICTIONS. 


Wuen Sismondi, the Swiss economist, visited England, 
and learned all about the great agrarian improvements 
and the enclosures, he asked an unexpected question, 
‘You tell me,’’ he said, ‘‘ you have improved the land ; 
but what have you done with the laborers ’’? 

A scene in a Northamptonshire village a century 
later would perhaps give as true an answer as any that 
Sismondi received at the time. 
acres in this county belong to Lord Lilford, who farms 


Some twelve thousand 


part of the estate himself, but leases the greater part of 
it to some thirty or thirty-five tenant farmers. Between 
them they employ some two hundred and fifty laborers, 
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Some of these laborers decided to join a trade union. The 
news came to the ears of Lord Lilford, who met his tenant 
farmers, and agreed with them that any laborer who 
allowed himself this elementary liberty should be given 
his choice between his rights as a free man and his em- 
ployment and his home as a Northamptonshire laborer. 
The alternative was presented to these free Englishmen 
in a dramatic scene. As each laborer went into the 
estate office, he was told that he must either give his word 
of honor that he would not join the union or else leave his 
work and his cottage. In these few moments he had to 
face all kinds of risks for himself and his family or accept 
this gross tyranny. Twenty-four men have chosen exile. 

The ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent tells us that this is the 
happiest and most contented community in the world, 
and that everything was comfortable until some Socialists 
came from Raunds to make mischief. Raunds, we fear, 
was always an ill-behaved village. The commoners there 
had the audacity, when the village was enclosed, in 1797, 
to send a petition to the House of Commons, representing 
the proposed enclosure as a disastrous blow to the “ bold 
and hardy husbandmen ”’ of the villages. The epithets 
have an ill-conditioned sound in the ears of Lord Lilford 
and his tenant farmers. It is the place of lords and 
employers to be bold and hardy ; the suitable virtues for 
the laborer are obedience and docility. And these 
laborers round Oundle and Thrapston, had every reason to 
be docile and obedient. Wages 
were never less than 14s. a week, and as Lord Lilford’s 


They were in clover. 


agent put it tersely and happily, if they had a Saturday 
afternoon they would not know what to do with it. 
“ Labor ipse voluptas,”’ said Bishop Berkeley to the Irish 
peasant, and there is nothing more depressing than kick- 
ing your heels about on a Saturday afternoon when you 
are dying to be hoeing your master’s turnips. The poor 
are always happy if only the agitators will let them alone. 
Lord Lilford is like the old factory master. The factories 
were so healthy that Peel asked why they were not used 
as health resorts; children were so infatuated about pick- 
ing up the wool from the floor for fifteen hours that it 
was only by force that you could prevent them from 
spending the whole twenty-four in that occupation ; men 
and women hated the shadows of the evening because 
the delightful employment of the mill was drawing to 
a close. The old bold and hardy husbandmen of Raunds 
were wretched because time hung heavily on their hands. 
They were not always being told what to do; their master 
did not compose and arrange their lives for them. They 
may even have owned their own homes, and now, a cen- 
tury later, their unhappy and troublesome ghosts are 
disturbing the peace and social order of this neighboring 
Garden of Eden. 

Let us look a little closer into the case of these un- 
grateful men at Thrapston, who have not the sense to 
know when they have got a good thing. One of the men 
whom Lord Lilford has evicted has worked for him for 
eighteen years. This man, a horsekeeper, is to go, and his 
old mother with him, an old woman who was in the village 
long before Lord Lilford was born. Men and women, 
Sismondi must understand, if he is still interesting him- 
self in his unanswered question, have no kind of footing 
in an English village. They may haye lived there like 





this old woman for nearly sixty years, but somebody may 
come along at any moment and turn them out of their 
village, and forbid them to live in any village near. If 
this old woman had turned Lord Lilford out, he could go 
from Lilford Hall, Oundle, to his other house, Bank Hall, 
Preston, and the doors of two London clubs are open to 
him. We believe it is possible to make yourself reason- 
ably comfortable at the Carlton or the Travellers. The 
rich have wisely taken these precautions against eviction 
by the poor. The old woman who is to be evicted finds 
the emergency more embarrassing. All her cushions are 
in one cottage. A correspondent who has visited her tells 
us that she is appalled at the prospect, and that from 
morning till night she thinks and talks of nothing else. 
Why is this horsekeeper thrown out of his home, and 
his old mother with him? Because he has decided to 
exercise a right that is exercised by the meanest and 
poorest of slum workers, and to join an organization that 
has had the sanction of the law for little less than a 
century. Lord Lilford and his score of farmers are going 
to keep their corner of England free from these principles. 

Behind all the questions of wages and hours there 
looms this fundamental feature of the English agrarian 
system. The laborers are a subject population. Nobody 
thinks Lord Lilford ought to be turned out of his estate 
for joining (if he should join) the Land Union. The 
very farmers who proscribe trade unionists all have 
their own unions, and use them for this very purpose. 
Just as in the old days the Combination Laws were only 
set in force against the men, and masters combined 
freely, so now a right which Lord Lilford would think 
it fantastic to call in question if a farmer exercises it, is 
an outrageous impudence on the part of the agricultural 
laborer. It may be said that Lord Lilford’s conduct is 
exceptional. Yes; but why? Because action is rarely 
needed. As Mr. Lennard has pointed out in his book 
on agricultural wages, the fear of the disapproval of 
squire and farmer, as a rule, is sufficient deterrent. Lord 
Lilford’s shadow is thrown far beyond the boundaries 
of his estates. An eviction in one village spreads fear 
in a hundred. The memories of the countryside are long, 
and the penalties that men and women paid for the great 
adventure of Joseph Arch are still remembered in many 
a laborer’s home. Do not let us be misled into think- 
ing, because landlords do not commonly show their 
hands as openly as Lord Lilford, that the laborers, as a 
rule, are free men. They are not. The tied-cottage 
system, the want of alternative employment, the absolute 
dependence on a few masters, create a society in which 
other classes can dictate to them the conditions of their 
life. Joining a union is, of course, sufficient provoca- 
tion in many places, as we have seen during the recent 
country strikes. In some places, a man loses his home if 
his daughter has an illegitimate child or his son takes 
to poaching. Nowhere are these Englishmen free men, 
and it is the business of Liberalism to make them free 
men. From time to time, since the days of Cobbett, 
statesmen or parsons or laborers, or the Frasers, the 
Suffields, or an Arch, have tried to accomplish that, 
and have failed. If the Liberal campaign does not 


accomplish this, nothing that it does accomplish will save 
it from adding another disastrous failure to that chapter. 
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LrBERAL opinion in the House is, I think, swinging 
steadily back to the idea that the Tory intrigue with 
the Army is going on, and that only an appeal to the 
country may give the Government power to stop the rot, 
and bring to their bearings those officers who retain a 
sense of duty, and effect a drastic purge of those who do not. 
The Tory campaigners do their work badly, and they get 
little change out of the new Secretary for War. But they 
have obviously managed to secure a great deal of informa- 
tion from officers who are acting secretly but seriously 
against the Regulations. Mr. Asquith minimizes these 
offences and is, I am told, quite cheerful about the mili- 
tary situation. But these occurrences show that many 
officers remain out of hand, that they are being used as 
political instruments, and that it is doubtful whether as 
a whole they can be trusted to keep order in Ulster. 








Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer will shortly make 
a series of important speeches on the land programme. 


THE interests of the Entente, and its preservation as 
an understanding in face of the pressure to turn it into 
an alliance, are, it is clear, being sufficiently safeguarded. 
Sir Edward Grey has lately said as definitely as he can 
that there can be no such development. Who would un- 
dertake such a voyage in the air at a moment when not a 
breath of public opinion favors it? The King? He does 
not control policy, and, if he did, would not be likely to 
bind himself to anti-Germanism, which was the piquant 
savor of the Entente in its early days, but is now 
quite out of fashion. The quarrel with the German 
Court was King Edward’s concern, not King George’s. 
The generation of Royalties on our side who forwarded 
it are now dying out, or are in the background of Court 
influence. Doubtless, the King, like all Kings, has to 
suffer a great deal of nonsense to be talked to him on 
foreign and on domestic policy by some of the people who 
command or obtain access to him. But he possesses two 
qualities which serve him for a protective armor against 
prattle—common-sense and loyalty to his Ministers. 


Strupents of Bonar Law psychology should note that 
not long after giving the Prime Minister the lie last 
Tuesday, the Opposition leader spoke on the Welsh 
Church Bill, and professed warm indignation at Mr. 
Asquith’s absence from this intellectual feast. Odd 
though it may seem, there can be no doubt that Mr. Law 
felt uneasy at the emptiness of the Treasury bench, 


apparently suspecting an organized boycott of his | 


eloquence—an absurd idea, though perhaps not unnatural 
to a mind at war with itself on its own vagaries. Some 
observers have a theory that Mr. Law’s is simply a case 
of mental and moral density, and that he is usually 
astonished and perplexed by the hubbub caused by his 
controversial methods. But the astonishment, I imagine, 
is caused rather by the revelation of a different political 
point of view—always a fresh shock to Mr. Law—than 
by such personal resentment as may be expressed by the 
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subject of his insults. Of a wilful intention to affront 
the decencies there is generally clear evidence in the 
sudden pallor of the offender, the quavering yet rasping 
inflections of his high-pitched voice, and the sort of 
strained, wrought-up nervousness that infects his whole 
demeanor—signs, I may add, all more than usually 
marked in the course of the Asquith encounter. 


By Sir Henry Brackenbury’s death we lose another 
of the few survivors among “ Wolseley’s men.’’ As is 
well known, Wolseley thought him the cleverest: man in 
the British Army. Others have called him the greatest 
gunner in Europe, and, distinguished as his career was, 
the only wonder is that he did not rise higher still. I 
suppose a certain brusqueness of manner, combined with 
the impatience that often goes with unusual capacity, 
was the cause of it. Never was an officer less inclined to 
suffer fools gladly, and yet, in the Army, just as in the 
Church or the Civil Service, they have to be suffered 
somehow. From the Mutiny to the end of the Boer 
War, he was engaged in every kind of work. He held his 
last position—that of Director-General of the Ordnance 
Department—during the Boer War, and it was then that 
the London crowd selected him as scapegoat for the 
earlier British disasters. Hearing that the Boer guns, 
however few, far outdid our field guns in range and 
weight, they naturally turned upon the head of the 
Ordnance. As a matter of fact, a fairly accurate, and 
even slightly exaggerated, estimate of the Boer artillery, 
as of all the Boer forces, had been made some months 
before the war by Major Altham and Major David 
Henderson, travelling for the Intelligence Department 
as coal prospectors. But their report was pigeon-holed 
somewhere in the War Office, and Ministers paid no 
attention to it. So it came about that Brackenbury had 
completely to reorganize our artillery during the progress 
of the War itself, introducing quick-firers and heavy 
pieces in general. 





I Finp my time about equally divided between 
sighing for a British Academy of Letters and thanking 
God that we have not got it. One wants such 
a standard, because with it one feels that it must yield 
some kind of protection for genius, and fears to have it, 
lest no man or woman of genius should ever be duly 
measured by it. Take the ‘‘ Times,”’ which really ought 
to be a kind of Academy in itself. In its Tuesday issue 
it published three letters on the Irish situation. Two 
were in large type, one was in small. The big-letter 
type was reserved for Sir Henry Blake and Sir Frederic 
Milner ; the small type for Mrs. J. R. Green. We all 
know Sir Henry and Sir Frederic; they are good 
‘« Times ’”’ correspondents, and, given their subject, any 
smart journalist could write their letters in advance for 
them. Mrs. Green is a woman with a European 
reputation. Her letter is a gem ; it is as brilliant a bit 
of historical analysis and political suggestion as could 
be woven into forty lines of a ‘‘ Times’’ column. It 
cannot be that the “Times” exalts Sir Frederic Milner 
and puts Mrs. Green down from her proper seat for a 
mere difference of opinion with her ; for that would mean 
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that the ‘‘ Times’’ had ceased to be a national paper. 
The reason must be that as we in Britain lack our formal 
measure of distinction, the ‘‘ Times,’’ again acting for 
the nation, takes the existing standards (such as 
baronetcies and things) at their face value. 


A GLANcz at the debates of the last few days reveals 
some choice blooms of imagery in an otherwise arid 
desert. ‘‘ Fish in the Dublin Grand Canal,’’ jauntily 
asserted Mr. J. H. Campbell, ‘‘ are as scarce as the 
flowers that bloom in the spring.’’ So impassable is the 
gulf that stretches between the green lanes of England 
and the green benches at Westminster! A touch of 
Mrs. Malaprop’s vanished hand is suggested by another 
Irishman’s rather bewildering reference to the House of 
Lords institution ‘‘ sometimes enphoniously 
described as another place.’’ Even so, such flights are 
not to be discouraged. What indeed would become of 
eloquence if every orator were to pause like the Prime 
Minister on the verge of such a telling and graphic phrase 
as ‘‘ dipping our hands in a windfall,’ and then refuse 
to dip after all, or only take the plunge by a side wind? 


as an 


WAYFARER. 





Hite and Wetters. 


OVER, UNDER, OR MIS-POPULATION? 
Upon no topic of equal importance has the whirligig of 
time brought a greater change of mental attitude than 
upon the population question. When Malthus was 
publishing the successive editions of his famous ‘‘ Essay ”’ 
(a popular reprint of which is issued this week by Messrs. 
Dent in ‘‘ Everyman’s Library ’’), most social reformers 
and other sericus-minded persons in this country were 
deeply concerned at the dangerous tendency to reckless 
over-population in this and other advanced communities. 
Malthus’s theory of the inexorable “‘ principle,’”’ by 
virtue of which the increase of population was continually 
kept in check by the slow growth of the means of sub- 
sistence, fell like a cold stream upon the glowing doctrine 
of human perfectibility and progress, which Godwin and 
his disciple, Shelley, preached with so much enthusiasm. 
By his wide incursions into the present and the past 
conditions of various nations, Malthus brought into a 
general picture the power of population, perpetually 
straining against the cruel barriers of a niggardly food 
supply, and finding only occasional periods of tragical 
relief after the ravages of war, pestilence, or famine. 
The only possible means of surmounting the barrier and 
securing an increasing measure of comfort and material 
advance for the working population as a whole lay in 
the adoption of moral restraints upon marriage and pro- 
pagation, a counsel which Malthus himself found it 
very difficult to believe was likely to prevail. 

Malthus’s chief presupposition, that population 
tended continually to press on the means of subsistence, 
taking out any temporary abundance of their food supply 
in a higher birth and survival rate, did indeed appear to 
be in fairly close accord with current events in England, 
Ireland, and elsewhere. But this ‘‘ law of population ’’ 
had not even then the degree of logical exactitude claimed 
for it. The history of the working classes of this country 
during the last three-quarters of a century has very 








definitely proved that it has been possible for the effective 
food supply of a nation to grow far faster than its popu- 
lation, without the exercise of any of the checks which 
Malthus cited. During the nineteenth. century the 
actual food consumption of our people has at least 
doubled per head, the standard of comfort of most grades 
of our workers being far higher than in Malthus’s time. 
This, of course, is largely due to the access we have gained 
to food supplies from other countries where the popula- 
tion is less thick than here. The Malthusian logic 
presumed a people virtually confined to their own limited 
area of land for their supplies, and arts of agriculture 
only capable of slow advance. The extensive and in- 
tensive cultivation of the earth, made possible by modern 
modes of communication, has virtually destroyed the 
practical significance of the “‘ principle of population ”’ 
for all civilized peoples. Though Neo-Malthusians 
still speak of ‘‘ over-population ’’ and advocate restriction 
as the only reliable remedy for poverty, they cannot 
apply to this country at any rate the rigor of this old 
doctrine. Wealth has continually advanced faster than 
population, and of this advance the working classes have 
had some share, though not so large a one as is desirable. 

This, however, is but a partial explanation of 
the change of feeling on the population question. 
During the last three decades in this country 
the birth-rate of England and Wales, virtually 
stationary during the previous forty years, has 
declined approximately one-third. This decline is 
found in all parts of the country, and in all classes 
of the population. Nor does this country stand alone. 
The recent fall of birth-rate is common to all European 
countries, save possibly to Russia and Portugal. Its dis- 
connection from ‘‘ the principle of population ’’ is made 
manifest from the fact that in the new and still com- 
paratively thinly-peopled countries of America and 
Australia, the fall of birth-rate is as strongly marked as 
in many European countries. Moreover, an exceedingly 
significant conclusion has been reached by a recent French 
investigation, which indicates that the birth-rate falls 
as the income rises in the various classes of the popula- 
tion, a literal reversal of the food-pressure theory. 

Of course, the novel factor in the situation is the 
general adoption of preventive methods among all classes of 
the population. This has already gone so far as to arouse 
the apprehensions of many moralists, economists, mili- 
tarists, and nationalists, who, from their respective stand- 
points, view with dismay the possible stagnation or re- 
trogression of the population, which constitutes for them 
the vital, eoonomic, and defensive strength of the nation. 
The very type of men who a century ago feared over- 
population now fears under-population. Race-suicide is 
the scare word to which alarmists, like Mr. Roosevelt, 
have given vogue. With the charge of under-population 
they frequently join that of mis-population, the excessive 
restriction of the abler and fitter stocks, and the excessive 
propagation from the less desirable. In the United 
States this takes shape in lamentations over the decay 
of the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic stocks of the older 
settlers before the inroad of the mixed and lower breeds 
from South-East Europe. In England, we are told that 
physical and moral determination follows the free pro- 
pagation of the slum-dwellers, while the wealthier and 
more educated classes are refusing to reproduce them- 
selves. Now, so far as the charge of mis-population 
is concerned, we know too little about the qualities 
of different races and stocks to warrant the acceptance 
of such a charge. The free-fusing of races in the great 
‘“‘ melting pot ’’ of America may, for all we can tell, be 


the most admirable device of eugenism that Nature has 
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yet discovered for improving the breed of man. As 
regards our own population, even were it proved, which 
it is not, that both the birth-rate and the survival rate 
are greater among the lower grades of our population 
than among the well-to-do classes, our valuation of the 
selective processes by which wealth and success are 
attained is not such as to make us confident that the 
nation is endangered in its physical and social efficiency. 
Even if we have wider regard to the decline of birth- 
rate that is perceptible in all civilized countries, we need 
not feel excessive alarm at the prospect that the peopling 
of the globe will be left more and more to those we call 
“the lower races.’’ For, in the first place, the net in- 
crease of most of these “ lower races ’’ is considerably less 
than that of European countries under a declining birth- 
rate, and an equally declining infant mortality. Again, 
there is always the possibility that we may be wrong in 
regarding another race as inherently lower and less 
desirable from the standpoint of humanity at large than 
ourselves. Perhaps, after all, it may be well to leave a 
large part of the earth as the inheritance of a meeker race 
than ours. Thirdly, we must keep in mind that a growth 
of population such as took place during the nineteenth 
century in the civilized countries of the Old and New 
Worlds was an exceptional phenomenon in history. 
There remains this important element of truth in 
Malthus’s theory, that, if we are to seek any high 
measure of social perfectibility, we must look to a qualita- 
tive rather than a quantitative population. For between 
the two ideals there will always remain some antagonism. 
It by no means follows that thoughtful persons will 
ignore the desirability of a reasonable growth of popula- 
tion. Where the standard of quality of life is high 
enough, quantity itself becomes desirable. Ruskin’s ideal 
of “the greatest quantity of happy and healthy human 
beings’’ is a sound one. What we have first to do is to 
make up our minds what standard of health and happi- 
ness is attainable, and to adjust our social arrangements 
so as to secure that standard for all classes of our popu- 
lation. Then leave the population free to grow to a 
maximum consistent with the maintenance of that 
standard. Is it not probable that, if our social arrange- 
ments can be set upon a more rational and equitable basis, 
the instincts of parenthood which nature has implanted 
may be relied upon to settle the population question? 





THE WINNING CAUSE. 

Mr. Gatswortuy’s play of ‘‘ The Mob,’’ now being so 
finely acted at the Coronet, suggests so many criticisms 
and reflections that one hardly knows where to begin. 
We first see Stephen More, M.P., and Under Secretary 
of State, dining with his wife, her father and brother 
(both in the army), the brother’s wife (lately married), 
a Dean, and perhaps another friend. The country is on 
the edge of war—the usual kind of British war. Some 
small and inferior nation has objected to our exploitation, 
our prospectors, missionaries, or something of that kind. 
In short, it has insulted our flag, and the due penalty is 
to be exacted. Stephen More stands alone in opposing 
the war. He is not a peace-at-any-price man. He would 
fight against injustice or tyranny. But he cannot 
support a war against a small nation which is maintain- 
ing its right to its own liberty and land. It is obvious 
that the war will only end in annexation and the subjec- 
tion of another race. For his part, he cannot conceive 
that the honor of the country is promoted by such action. 
To him the country appears to be treading the road to 
dishonor and the degradation of the fair name she had 
won as the champion of liberty throughout the world. 











He is met by the usual arguments. Mr. Galsworthy 
adroitly fixes the time of the play as ‘‘ the Future.’’ 
Those of us who can remember the conditions of the 
English mind fourteen or fifteen years ago can only 
reflect that, in that case, the future is pretty much the 
same as the past, and history does indeed repeat itself. 
But time does not much matter: the same arguments are 
used in all civilized nations during all wars, or, at least, 
during all wars against small and savage or semi-civilized 
peoples. We hear again of our bounden duty to carry 
forward the work of civilization. Again, we are asked 
whether our country’s rule does or does not bring a bless- 
ing with it. We are told that non-intervention spells 
stagnation. We are asked what civilization is but the 
swallowing up of the lower by the higher man. We are 
called upon to remember what we owe our country. We 
are told that the more land and authority she possesses 
the better, and that, in any case, the noblest line is to 
follow the old General when he exclaims, ‘I should no 
more judge my country than my God.’’ 

Mr. Galsworthy may call this the music of the 
future, but it reminds us very much of the hymnology 
of the past. We remember well-worn passages from “ The 
Biglow Papers,’’ in which “J. B. Robinson—he said 
they didn’t know everything down in Judee.’’ A Mexican 
war was in question even then, and the hesitating fighter 
was led on to sing :— 


“And here we air ascrougin’ ‘em out o’ thir own 
dominions, 

Ashelterin’ ’em, ez Caleb sez, under our eagle’s 
pinions, 

Wich means to take a feller up jest by the slack o’ ’s 
trowsis 


And walk him Spanish clean right out o’ all his homes 
and houses ; 

Wal, it doos seem a curus way; but then hooraw for 
Jackson ! 

It must be right, fer Caleb sez it’s reg’lar Anglo- 
Saxon.”’ 


Those were the days of the Pious Editor’s creed, who 
did ‘‘ believe in Freedom’s cause, ez fur away ez Payris 
is,’’ but agreed that “ Libberty’s a kind o’ thing thet 
don’t agree with niggers.’’ The days also of the Candi- 
date for the Presidency, who wrote to this effect in reply 
to questions :— 
‘Ez fer the war, I go agin it, 
I mean to say I kind o’ du, 
Thet is, I mean thet, bein’ in it, 
The best way wuz to fight it thru ; 
Not but whut abstract war is horrid— 
I sign to thet with all :ny heart— 


But civlyzation does get forrid 
Sometimes upon a powder-cart.”’ 


But, indeed, there is no need to go back to the 
America of seventy years ago to find exact parallels for 
the arguments put forward by Stephen More’s wife, 
relations, constituents, and the Dean of the Established 
Church. Though he places them in the future, the 
dramatist might have lifted them almost bodily from the 
newspapers, speeches, and sermons of our own country 
as quoted in Mr. J. A. Hobson’s ‘‘ Psychology of 
Jingoism.’’ There he might have found it all—the 
credulity, the brutality, the cry of “ Our Country, Right 
or Wrong!” (parodied by the wit into ‘‘ Our Mother 
Drunk or Sober!’’), the appeal to God’s purposes and 
civilization, the mob-spirit, and the lust for blood and 
slaughter—at a comfortable distance. 

There we read of a Lord Lieutenant of his county 
exclaiming :— 

‘“* Another piece of advice I should like to give you 
is this; if you meet a gentleman, a somewhat aged 


entleman, whose name begins with a # anywhere down 
retoria way, I ask you to make him sing Psalms out 
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of the wrong side of his mouth; and as to his cant, 
drive it down his throat with a dose of lyddite, and three 
inches of bayonet to keep it there.’’ (Frolonged cheers). 


And in a sermon we read, in the very spirit of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s Dean :— 


‘‘ If any nation lays itself right athwart the path 
of true human progress... . and thus not only blocks but 
menaces the way of advancing and Christianizing 
civilization, Britain’s sword should then flash with a 
Divine commission as swiftly as when heaven’s own 
lightning leaps from the cloud.” 


As for Christian charity, 
sermon :— 


we quote from another 


‘‘Paul Kruger has been charged with wedging a 
young girl between two pieces of wocd and sawing both 
wood and girl through the middle because she refused 
to divulge the military secrets of her own tribe. That 
charge has not been denied.’’ 

Or we might quote the Archbishop who wrote a hymn 
expressing his belief that the God ‘‘ who made the earth- 
quake and the storm, perhaps makes battles too,’’ so 
that ‘‘ the ascending earthquake-dust of battle frames 
God’s picture in the skies.’’ Or the popular Dean of 
Canterbury, who in addressing some Yeomanry on their 
way to join the quarter-million whom we had sent to 
contend against some 60,000, raised again the proud 
question :— 
‘*And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 

And the temples of his gods? ”’ 

It is small wonder if newspapers which, only a few 
years ago, were resounding with mouth-organ calls of this 
kind, should find little to admire in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
remarkable play. Of one thing we may be sure: if Miss 
Horniman had produced the play at that date, her 
theatre would have been wrecked, and she, together with 
the dramatist, would have shared the fate of the hero. 
Stephen More is soon alone. His speech against the war 
entails resignation of his Under-Secretaryship. His 
constituents complain that ‘‘ this sort of thing won’t do.”’ 
A deputation comes to tell him so (Mr. Galsworthy excels 
in deputations and board meetings). He resigns his 
seat, and goes lecturing through the country on a “‘ Stop- 
the-War’’ crusade—‘‘ blasphemous speechmaking,’’ his 
military relations call it, as they drop away. He has 
the usual reception. His indignation is described as 
‘the jargon of the degenerate.’’ His friends sneer at 
him as “the head of cranks,’ “the champion of lost 
causes.’’ ‘They try to persuade him to give it all up. 
“Tf your cause is lost, there’s no reason you should be,”’ 
they urge. But he cannot let a sacred fire die. His 
windows are broken; his servants go; his wife, having 
tried to buy him over by all that is dearest to a man, 
goes too. For, as we have seen in so many of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s books and dramas, he has little conception 
of a great or even a moderately admirable woman. Most 
of his women are ‘‘ dumb dogs; ’’ some sulky, some in- 
capable (like the pathetic “ Fugitive’’), some wrong- 
headed, trying to bribe their lovers from the nobler 
course by sensual means, like the workwoman in 
‘« Strife,’’ or Mrs. More here. Even at the beginning, 
while things were still fairly calm, she does not reproach 
him so much for unpatriotic action as for “ hurting ”’ 
herself. 

So at the last she leaves him, taking the child. She 
leaves him alone and wounded in an empty house—an 
incredible thing for a soldier’s daughter to do, let alone 
a modern woman, or a woman of ‘‘ the future.’’ News 
of a victory has come, and the mafficking crowd break 
his windows again, force the gates, and maffick round his 
dining-room, carrying “‘ the traitor’ aloft asa guy. For 





the second time we hear him address a hostile crowd. 
His words are not conciliatory. He calls the mob the 
most, contemptible thing under the sun, the creatures who 
pelt women, and soon. Certainly, a mob at its vilest is 
well portrayed. Anyone who goes to Hyde Park on 
Sunday afternoon may see it now—the same shrinking 
cowardice, the same bestiality and unreason, the same 
violence so long as there is nothing to fear. By some 
unexplained accident, Stephen More is flung to the 
ground and killed. The mob slinks rapidly off, one of 
them just stopping to stick a toy Union Jack in the dead 
man’s hand. 

What is the upshot? We are shown a city like 
those Cities of the Plain, in which not ten righteous men 
were found. We are shown the customary fate of all 
“champions of lost causes ’’ ; and we see the mob which 
makes up the “demos’’ of our proud and free demo- 
cracy. Every phase of that contest between the ideal 
of justice and the crowd is literally true to modern life. 
In this case, the contest rages round the question of 
patriotism ; the patriotism that cheers on a country in 
any act of war, no matter how tyrannical, greedy, or 
unjust, is seen trampling upon the patriotism that main- 
tains alone the national idea of honor and freedom. But 
it appears that a similar contest rages round every other 
cause which stands contrary to immediate cash-interests, 
or to the inherited customs and instincts of a crowd. 
“The gods smiled on the winning cause, Cato on the 
lost,’’ said the Republican epic, and certainly the 
Republic was lost for ever. If, then, the voice of the 
people is the voice of God, must we say that the cause 
on which the people smiles will win, and Cato or any 
other “ head of cranks ’’ will be left to smile on his own 
lost cause pretty nearly alone? 

One must allow an element of time, we suppose. 
The human beast moves very slowly. As Browning’s 
Luria, himself a lonely champion, said before he died: 
“ All men become good creatures; but so slow!”’ It is 
notorious that the mob-mind is usually lower than the 
mind of each; that the man, for instance, who joins a 
crowd in pelting women, will not do it if he is alone. 
And perhaps we ought not to judge a crowd when it is 
infected by the mob-mind, any more than we judge a 
man in a fever. Stephen More is perfectly right in the 
worst he says of mobs; but, then, he was in a hurry; he 
could not allow people time to recover from the mob’s 
reversion to barbarism. The dramatist gives them time. 
After Stephen’s death he raises the curtain again, and 
shows us a bronze statue, bearing the inscription: ‘‘ To 
the memory of Stephen More, Who maintained his Faith 
in his Ideal.’’ The statue seems to stand in St. James’s 
Park, and we think we discerned a sparrow seated on 
its shoulder. The whole thing is characteristic in irony ; 
and certainly the prospect of a British statue would be 
more deterrent than a British mob to any champion of 
lost causes. But below the irony there lurks, after all, 
a deeper truth. The possibility of such a performance 
as the Coronet’s is itself a proof how often the lost is the 
winning cause. It is a statue to the memory of many 
a Pro-Boer. 





THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 


*‘ THov fool,’’ wrote St. Paul, ‘‘ that which thou sowest 
is not quickened, except it die.’’ It is a text which lends 
itself to various sermons. One remembers the blunt 
retort of Thomas Paine, who made no attempt to disguise 
his pleasure when he could catch a saint out in natural 
history. He flung back the “ fool’’ in Paul’s teeth, 


and justly observed that seed does not die in the ground ; 
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if it did, it would not germinate. Paine struck at more 
than he saw. Behind St. Paul stand legionsof souls whose 
lives have been governed by the metaphor which likens 
the shooting of the grain from the dead seed to the resur- 
rection of the body ; to the Greek farmer at his mystery, 
to the Syrian peasant in his high places, it was per- 
haps the foundation-stone of all religion. The rationalist 
of the eighteenth century was an iconoclast errant, who 
broke his lance on every idol of the grove. The modern 
anthropologist gathers the fragments with the patience of 
an Isis searching for the scattered limbs of Osiris. The 
quest discovers everywhere the Apostle’s metaphor, and 
finds in it the explanation of the universal paradox which 
seems to lie at the roots of all religion, the drama of 
the dying god, and the inner meaning of sacrifice. 
Paine’s sermon on the Pauline text was complete in a 
few blunt sentences. Dr. Frazer’s commentary runs to 
twelve great tomes. 

“The Golden Bough”’ is in sum the history of 
this metaphor, and the gospel of the husbandman’s 
religion. It is completed at length after the arduous 
labors of a quarter of a century by two fascinating 
volumes on Adonis, Attis, and Osiris (Macmillan). 
It explains much more than St. Paul. From the crude 
rites of the Siberian hunter and the ugly fancies of the 
negro medicine-man to the pageants and splendors of 
Roman ritual, there is scarcely an aspect of superstition 
or theology which it has failed to illuminate. Here in 
these spacious volumes is the true Catholic Church. 
Through the amazing wealth of its detailed erudition, 
there runs a simple constructive thought. The baffling 
follies of early religion, its grotesque ceremonies, its 
abject terrors, its incomprehensible inventiveness in 
cruelty, its meaningless tyrannies, its orgies of sensuality 
that seemed when one viewed them singly to be only the 
dark unreason of barbarism, are here expounded as the 
natural and logical deductions from a few simple and 
perfectly intelligible ideas. Dr. Frazer has brought to 
the work of interpretation not merely the learning of a 
master, but the imagination of a poet and the shaping 
skill of an artist. The big book, which has grown in 
three successive editions from the modest two-volume 
essay of 1890, is probably the most illuminating and the 
most durable classic that has been produced in our 
language in this generation. It is more than a scientific 
achievement. It is a noble piece of literature, a spacious 
chapter of history, and one thinks of it as one thinks 
of the work of Gibbon. There is in it an ardor and a 
sweep of thought which will survive triumphantly, 
though later research should add to its material, and 
modify its conclusions. 

The reader who is familiar with the main lines of 
Dr. Frazer’s theory will turn to his final volumes with 
triumphant expectation. The dark riddles and obscure 
controversies lie behind him. In the Asiatic mysteries 
of Adonis, Attis, and Osiris, the primitive religion of 
the early farmer is elaborated with a poetic clearness and 
consciousness that calls for little guess work in the 
interpreter. Dr. Frazer has taught us what to expect. 
The central fact of the universe for primitive man is the 
annual miracle of vegetation. On it hinge his interests, 
and about it all his thoughts are busied. His god in 
one incarnation or another is the principle of vegetation, 
and the more he has reflected on the facts of fertility, 
the more clearly will his thoughts shape themselves as 
a mythological generalization, which includes the life of 
man and beasts and vegetation. Adonis, Baal, Attis, 
end Osiris are the male principle of fruitfulness, which 
is associated with water. Cybele, Astarte, Baalath, and 
Isis are the mother-goddesses who are associated with the 





earth. The death of the god, and all the passionate 
ritual of lamentation which accompanied it, answers to 
the winter’s perishing of vegetation, and the “‘ death ”’ 
and burial of the seed in the ground. His glorious resur- 
rection is the ever-renewed miracle of spring, which the 
waters bring about at their marriage with the earth. 
The problem of early religion was practical. How was 
this precarious miracle, on which all the fortunes of man- 
kind depended, to be assured in a world of inconsequence 
and caprice? The first answer is ‘‘ by magic,’’ and magic 
achieved its marvels mainly by imitation. If you 
wanted rain, you poured water on the earth. If you 
wanted sun, you lit a fire. If you wished that your 
seeds should perform their dim nuptials under the soil, 
you celebrated a marriage above ground. The next step 
in this primitive logic of religion dramatized the pro- 
cesses of Nature, and incarnated the god of fertility in a 
priest-king, who was the god, or at least represented him. 
Adonis, Attis, and Baal were incarnated in lines of 
kings, and evidence goes to show that the god was in the 
earliest stage actually slain, first in the person of the 
priest-king, and afterwards in a substitute, who was origin- 
ally a poor relation, and later a condemned criminal. 
Finally, as even religion grew civilized, the killing was 
done by make-believe. The realism of these human 
sacrifices was gradually attenuated in practice. But 
other aspects of this general cult of fertility yielded more 
slowly to sentiment. It was convenient that the royal 
Adonis should die by proxy, or that an effigy should be 
thrown into the sea. It was decent that a wooden 
Marsyas should be crucified on a pine-tree, and even 
Pheenician literalism was at last satisfied if the royal 
incarnation of Baal blistered his feet by passing through 
the fire. But the marriage of Adonis and Astarte was 
annually represented with exact fidelity. Imitative 
magic explains the strange excesses of sensuality which 
all these cults evolved as their central ritual. If you 
wanted your fields to be fertile, the best plan was 
obviously to be profligate yourself. The oftener you did 
what you wished your grains and trees and flocks to do, 
the more surely would they do it. From this line of 
thought developed the universal practice of sacred 
prostitution in Western Asia, which required every 
woman, and most of all the women of the royal house, 
to give themselves at least once in their lives to a stranger. 
The myth must have been of enormous antiquity. Most 
of these earth-goddesses were at one stage virgin mothers, 
and Dr. Frazer suggests that the idea which conceived 
them must have had its origin in a time of simplicity, 
when mankind in general was in the same state of 
innocence as the modern tribes of Central Australia, and 
did not understand the relation of cause and effect which 
underlies the fact of birth. But there are few corners 
in the storehouse of antiquity which Dr. Frazer’s theory 
fails to illuminate. It explains why Saul’s brothers 
were slain at the barley-harvest to make rain, why 
Pygmalion (who was not a Greek sculptor, but a Semitic 
Baal-King) had to espouse a statue of Astarte, why 
Hercules, who is the Pheenician Melcarth, was burned 
in the shirt of Nessus, and why Sardanapalus immolated 
himself as the dying god-king on the pyre of his luxury. 

There is a formidable tact in Dr. Frazer’s descriptive 
method. Our generation grew up bemused by a@ priort 
controversies over the origin of religion. Did it lie in 
dreams, which suggested the explanation of the immortal 
soul? Should we seek it in physical speculations, which 
led to the facile theory that the action of spiritual beings 
underlies all causation? Dr. Frazer enters on none of 
these questions, and he solves them while he seems to 
pass them majestically by. He describes the whole vast 
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field of magic and religion, and in it he finds the central 
doctrine of the nature force which is the principle of 
fertility, and has its counterpart and representative in 
the royal god. He illuminates in one vast generalization 
the origins at once of kingship and religion. If his 
theory is a sovereign guide to the thinking of savage 
peoples, it is no less enlightening when it traces the ideas 
underlying the various Syrian and Egyptian mysteries, 
among which Catholic theology and ritual developed. 
The Church, which had to compete with the cults of 
Mithras, Isis, and Adonis, triumphed by adaptation. It 
found a general floating conception of religion and 
mythology that turned upon certain pervasive notions 
common to all these traditions—the virgin birth, the 
death of the god, the identification of the god with a 
priest-king, the spring mystery of death and resurrection 
which became Easter, and the winter mystery of the 
sun’s birth which became Christmas. Other scholars 
have worked out the connection between the ceremonies 
of the Roman Church and the ritual of contemporary 
cults. It has been left to Dr. Frazer to show how much 
deeper and more universal, how literally Catholic, the 
whole system of thought is in fact. He begins in the 
grove of Nemi; he ends in the Vatican. Behind it all 
is the metaphor which excited Paine’s indignation. 
Paine’s generation thought of religions as the interested 
inventions of priests. It is the work of Dr. Frazer that 
he has restored for us the naive figure of the primitive 
peasant whom he declares to have evolved them. With 
his plough and his seed-basket he moves between the 
sovereign influences of mother-earth and father-sky. 
Round the barn which holds his treasure and his hope, 
he performs his mummeries and his incantations. Jack- 
in-green is a rustic Adonis, and the May-Queen an 
innocent Ashtaroth. His sense that he is somehow, with 
his spells and mimicries, the central and commanding 
figure in the pageant of the seasons, gives to his thought 
the daring and the majesty which evolve the temple from 
the altar in the threshing-floor. The fears of the farmer 
who trembles lest a rite omitted will have for consequence 
the drought or the flood are, in this, Dr. Frazer’s 
pageant of religions, the ancestors of conscience and 
the pioneers of the internal drama of sin and purity. 
From the dark background of nature-worship, with its 
reasoned cruelties, its calculated sensuality, emerge by 
a sublime reaction the puritanism of the Hebrew 
prophets and the idealism of Galilee. They bring by 
their sudden inspiration the promise of liberty and 
advance, until with system and with ritual, the deep 
instincts, the incorrigible metaphors, revenge themselves 
under splendid disguise in the restoration of the older cult. 





THE ECONOMICS OF THE MINIMUM WAGE 
IN AGRICULTURE. 
Mr. Lesiiz Scorr has introduced a Bill, on behalf of the 
Unionist social reformers, to establish Wages Boards for 
agricultural labor. The scheme is very modest in its 
character. Farmers and laborers are to meet in equal 
numbers with an impartial chairman, and after investi- 
gating all the circumstances they are to publish what they 
consider a fair and just scale of wages. There is to be no 
eompulsion upon employers to pay the wages fixed, but 
it is hoped that a strong public opinion will be formed 
and that the farmers will bow to it. The proposal is 
unaccompanied by any arrangements for revising rent, 
and, as will be seen, it is a very modest and limited 
attempt to deal with the evil of low wages. Its 
importance consists in its recognition of that evil, and on 
the day of its introduction Lord Salisbury was making a 
similar admission in the House of Lords. 





To the economists of one age there was no such pro- 
blem as a wage problem. Every man received what he 
ought to receive, for the rate of his remuneration was the 
result of a nice equilibrium of natural forces. If a law 
were passed to raise his wages, the effect would be to 
destroy the industry, and with it hisemployment. If the 
industry could bear to pay higher wages than it was 
paying, that industry was earning abnormal profits, 
and it would soon attract other capitalists; and the con- 
sequent competition would eliminate these abnormal 
profits, and bring down wages if they were raised to 
their proper figure. If an industry were paying lower 
wages than it could afford, labor would be withdrawn 
into other industries, and the consequent deficiency of 
labor would raise wages to their proper level. It was 
thus that Nature solved what would otherwise seem a 
very bewildering problem. Wages found their own level. 

Politicians of all schools are now agreed in 
repudiating the doctrine that any interference with wages 
must do harm. The commonly accepted doctrine to-day 
is set out in the Report of the Select Committee on Home 
Work, which is given in Sir Thomas Whittaker’s 
comprehensive book (“ Ownership, Tenure, and Taxation 
of Land.” Macmillan.) 

‘‘ Your Committee are of opinion that it is quite 
as legitimate to establish by legislation a minimum 
standard of remuneration as it is to establish such a 
standard of sanitation, cleanliness, ventilation, air space, 
and hours of work.’’ In the Report, drafted by Sir 
Thomas Whittaker, it is argued that if an industry can- 
not afford such a rate of remuneration, it is a parasitic 
industry, and that it is contrary to the general well-being 
that it should continue ; but that experience teaches that 
the usual result of this kind of legislation is not to kill 
an industry, but to reform it. Sir Thomas Whittaker 
puts agriculture in the category of industries that need 
a minimum wage on the ground that general wages have 
increased 81 per cent. since 1850, and agricultural wages 
have only increased 56 per cent. 

Those who want to examine the particular case of 
the agricultural laborer’s wage more closely should study 
an admirable book, just published by Mr. Reginald 
Lennard (‘‘ Economic Notes on English Agricultural 
Wages.” Macmillan.) Mr. Lennard sets out to 
consider whether “the wages of some or all agricul- 
tural laborers can be raised without causing distress so 
great as to outweigh the gain to the wage-earners.’’ The 
main question he breaks up into two. (1) Are there any 
reasons for supposing that the existing employers of 
agricultural labor could afford to pay higher wages all 
round? (2) Are there any reasons for supposing that 
the agricultural industry could afford higher wages to 
all laborers engaged in it if more efficient agriculturalists 
were substituted for the present farmers? 

The relative cheapness or dearness of labor in any 
trade depends on the bargaining power of the laborers 
and their facility for finding other employment. The 
most important element of strength in bargaining is the 
trade union, and here the agricultural laborer is 
notoriously weak. The difficulties in the way of organiza- 
tion are too well known to call for any description here. 
Mr. Lennard quotes very aptly Professor Marshall’s 
remark that a disadvantage in bargaining lowers wages, 
and, consequently, lowers efficiency. The unskilled man 
is apt to sell his labor for less than its normal value. 
But what about mobility? Does not the rural exodus 
tend to counteract the laborers’ weakness in bargaining 
by making labor scarce? Mr. Lennard adduces several 
important considerations in answer. (1) The greatest 


rise in wages appears to have taken place in the decade 
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1851-1861, and that was the decade in which the decrease 
in the number of the laborers was the least. (2) All 
evidence goes to show that the migration did not produce 
a serious scarcity of labor before 1901. If the supply 
decreased, so did the demand. Mr. Rew calculated that 
the loss of 2,000,000 acres in those twenty years threw 
60,000 to 80,000 laborers out of work, and he thinks that 
the effect of the greatly extended use of drills, horse-hoes, 
mowers, binders, manure distributors, and other 
appliances in reducing the demand for farm labor was 
even greater. (3) Between 1901 and 1911 the number 
of farm laborers increased, while there was a decrease 
of 661,000 acres in the arable area in England. Mr. 
Lennard then goes on to consider the question from 
another point of view. Is the agricultural laborer 
specially mobile? and, as bearing directly on this, he gives 
two results of his investigations: (1) The proportion of 
agricultural laborers in the less mobile ages (i.e., over 
forty-five and under sixteen) is unusually large. ‘(2) The 
majority of the emigrants from villages seem to have 
been women. In the purely rural districts, the ratio of 
males to females is exceptionally high. Another question 
arises out of the migration from the villages. Has that 
migration left only the inferior laborers? Mr. Lennard 
points out (1) that the most efficient man for other jobs 
is not necessarily the most efficient agricultural laborer, 
e.g., the railway company and the farmers do not want 
exactly the same qualities; (2) the complaint that the 
agricultural arts are dying sometimes overlooks the intro- 
duction of machinery. In this connection, Mr. Lennard 
quotes Mr. Hall (“‘ A Pilgrimage of British Farming.’’) 
*‘In many cases the master ought to be taught to dis- 
pense with the craft rather than the men to practise it. 
For example, sheep-shearers are scarce in many districts, 
but instead of instructing men in the use of the shears, 
it would be wiser to show the master the advantages of 
amachine. Similarly, Dutch barns are more economical 
than the best of thatchers.’”” We now come to the 
second of Mr. Lennard’s main questions. Could farming 
bear a higher wage? Mr. Lennard offers the following 


considerations :— 
Farming is admittedly at this moment very 
prosperous. Mr. Prothero and Mr. Hall agree on this. 


The number of bankruptcies have shown a striking fall. 
Selling prices are higher, and this rise follows on a long 
spell of low prices, during which farmers had time to 
adjust themselves to the conditions accompanying a fall in 
prices. But it may be argued that high profits in farming 
will introduce competition from other occupations. Mr. 
Lennard thinks that just as there are circumstances 
restraining the mobility of laborers, so there are circum- 
stances restraining the free circulation of capital 
between farming and other branches of industry. The 
facts of farmers’ profits are less public than those of other 
businesses. The carpet manufacturer knows quite well 
whether the bootmaker in the next villa takes his holiday 
at Llandudno or Paris, but the townsman does not know 
how many afternoons the farmer takes off. Mr. Lennard 
concludes that farmers form to a great extent a close 
hereditary class. His argument that they combine to 
keep rents low is perhaps not altogether convincing as a 
general statement, but his analysis of the insulation of 
agriculture seems sound and just. An investigation that 
he carried out showed that of 597 farmers in different 
parts of the country, 423 were children of farmers. His 
general conclusion is that agricultural labor is peculiarly 
cheap, that the advantage of this cheap labor must go 
to someone, that it does not go to the consumer, as the 
prices of most agricultural productsdepend on the world’s 
markets; that in so far as it goes to the landlord, a 





minimum wage would not affect the industry (he thinks 
a Land Court necessary) ; and that in so far as the advan- 
tage goes to the farmer, a minimum wage would in some 
way reduce excessive profits ; in others, stimulate greater 
efforts; and in others, again, would drive out inefficient 
farmers. 

Mr. Lennard recognizes at the same time that this 
policy may lead to some unemployment. He argues that 
the minimum wage policy should be supplemented by 
measures for increasing cultivation and development. As 
the agricultural laborer is better paid, he will be able to 
afford more butter, eggs, bacon, the products for which 
small holdings are specially adapted, and thus small 
holdings may provide a refuge for displaced labor. 
Special arrangements, he suggests, should be made for 
older men who could hardly enter on a small holding, 
by a lower minimum rate, at the first for men over fifty. 
The book is a contribution of first-class importance to the 
subject of agrarian reform. 


Art. 


THE GREATEST OF THE DECADENTS. 


THE announcement that an exhibition of Aubrey 
Beardsley’s drawings was being held in this year of grace 
at a well-known gallery came upon us with something of 
a shock. The artist’s work had ceased to be contem- 
porary, and it is hard to suggest the verdict of a new 
inquiry, which would consider his art apart from its con- 
text. For Beardsley’s work seemed so peculiar a 
product of his period, to be connected by such intimate 
bonds with the intellectual life of the ’nineties, that to 
bring it again into the light, to submit it to the judgment 
of a modern tribunal was, we thought, like trying to 
revive enthusiasm for the zsthetic philosophy or the Bab 
Ballads. 

But there was one thing that we had forgotten—his 
mastery of line. Beardsley represents the strange 
phenomenon of a decadance that will not die, of a de- 
cadent who is also, somehow, a supreme artist. He has 
been compared with Baudelaire, but he was more of an 
Epicurean, with a more fastidious sense of beauty, than 
the French poet. One might even say that among the 
hierarchy of artists he has a higher rank, had Beardsley 
any one with whom we could compare him. But he stands 
alone, an enigmatic figure, without forbears and with- 
out descendants. It is the fate of the heresiarch. 

The real difficulty in forming an estimate of 
Beardsley’s art lies in the fact that it represents the work 
of an artist who has carried the perversion of a medium 
so far as almost to have created a new genre, and turned 
its limitations into the appearance of a new and strange 
convention. It is this fact alone, we think, that will 
assure him a place among the lesser immortals, and give 
him the rank of master in the narrow sphere of black 
end white decorative art. 

For to judge Beardsley by the canons of orthodox 
art is to condemn him unheard. He is an artist without 
a message. He is not even a faithful delineator of the 
manners and customs of his period. His own age never 
appears in his pictures, and might, so far as he is con- 
cerned, never have existed. Yet in his own ethereal 
way he did catch the spirit of the times, and to turn 
over his drawings is to call to mind the series of move- 
ments and enthusiasms which marked a rather fantastic 
epoch. By the sorcery of his art, he drew from its faded 
blossoms that series of tortured visions which float before 
our eyes like the vapors from a witches’ cauldron. 

In what, then, did Beardsley’s perversion really 
consist? Fundamentally, it was this, that he strove to 
clothe a pictorial idea in a decorative form. Conse- 
quently, in his art we find that nervous, unstable quality 
which we come to look for in all decadent art where form 
and matter never seem quite to coalesce, and the pictures 
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appear as the effect of an optical illusion. For it must 
never be forgotten that the pictorial and the decorative 
arts are distinct. Arising from different impulses, and 
vibrating each with its peculiar rhythm, they can never 
be judged by the same criterion. ‘Their aims and ideals 
are opposite; the one tending to become the mere ex- 
pression in line and color of the artist’s lyrical emotion, 
the other seeking to delimit the contours of the visible 
world. How these discordant elements can be reconciled 
in a single impression, of however unstable a character, 
is the secret of Beardsley’s art. 

Bearing in mind the essential unity of form and 
matter, it may, perhaps, be difficult to see how a 
decorative form can ever come to represent a pictorial 
idea. Strictly speaking, of course, it cannot, and the 
visible world never really appears in Beardsley’s 
drawings ; but in some subtle way, by the help of literary 
allusion, we do get a distorted shadow of it, where per- 
spective gives way to the exigencies of decoration, and 
the human form is twisted almost out of recognition, or 
its deformities hidden beneath complicated folds of 
drapery. This antinomian quality is a characteristic of 
Beardsley’s work. It is, perhaps, most clearly exempli- 
fied in that illustration to Lucian’s ‘‘ True History,”’ 
where the arms and legs of the adventurers have turned 
into plants, while grapes and vine leaves shoot from their 
hair, and the material horror of these mangled limbs is 
cloaked by the fact that the line has passed into another 
kingdom where such forms are the law of Nature. We 
may see it, too, in such devices as where the blood that 
falls from the Baptist’s head is transformed in mid-air 
into some form of aquatic plant, and, above all, in those 
typical Beardsley faces where the very lines which mark 
the course of depravity are twisted into a motive for 
decoration. 

Beardsley himself once made the pregnant suggestion 
that the realism of one age becomes the decoration of 
the next. No statement could serve as a better com- 
mentary to his work. It explains his curious choice of 
subjects, what it was that fascinated him in eighteenth- 
century furniture, in the stately dresses, the elaborate 
coiffures, and the sumptuous manners of that period. 
It explains, too, how his work seems to borrow so much 
from Japanese prints and Greek vases, how he could 
absorb the technique of Hogarth, and cull suggestions 
from Rossetti and Burne-Jones, and that without ever 
once losing his originality. 

Never did he rise to greater heights or sound a deeper 
gulf than in his illustrations to Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Salome.”’ 
It seems in these pictures as though the artist had dipped 
his brush in phosphorous to paint the damned. For 
those anguished figures, burnt by the flames of passion, 
play their réles in no terrestrial region. In “The 
Climax,’’ Salome, with John the Baptist’s head in her 
hands, seems in a delirious dream to be dropping through 
eternity. She will never reach the Stygian pool that lies 
beneath, which is indifferently a pool, a gulf, or any 
other form under which the doomed spirit happens to appre- 
hend it. At Herod’s feast, again, she appears to be 
perpetually soaring without bodily motion through an 
immaterial region, ever pursued by Herod’s eyes, while 
the peacock’s feathers in her hair become a crown of 
flames, and the foreground is filled with the symbols of 
passion, pride, and beauty. So, too, in ‘‘ The Woman 
in the Moon,’’ we are transported into a veritable region 
beyond space and time, where Salome and the young 
Syrian stand gazing upwards, while the drapery of the 
figures and the horizon and the foreground dissolve into 
a common chaos. 

In the illustrations to ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock,’’ 
Beardsley did, for a time, seem to be engaged in the 
delineation of a more unsullied beauty, but in such 
pictures as ‘‘ The Cave of Spleen,’’ it is the old spirit 
which again peeps out, though it has exchanged its more 
infernal aspect for a dress of extravagant rococo. Yet 
it must not be supposed that Beardsley was incapable of 
revealing beauty of a more legitimate form. Much of 
his lesser known work and his portraits of Madame 
Rejane and Miss Winifred Emery amply attest the con- 
trary. But his tastes led him otherwhere. He chose to 





wander down the primrose path to the everlasting bon- 
fire, a path, as we have said, along which he was impelled 
by his choice of an instrument. 

Beardsley has been called a symbolist, but he is not 
so in any ordinary sense of the word; his pictures do not 
suggest another and a deeper meaning beyond their face- 
value. His art is only symbolic in so far as all decadent 
art must be. Like Huysmans or Gautier, he uses symbols 
to build up the work itself, not to suggest anything 
beyond it, and in this sense he may be described as a 
decorative symbolist. 

Of Beardsley’s moral influence this is, perhaps, 
hardly the place to speak. But it is difficult to believe 
that his pictures are capable of exercising a prejudicial 
influence upon any mature mind, while to the modern 
Parsifals, if such there be, his work must remain a sealed 
book. We have said that he was an artist without a 
message, but in the strictest sense this is not quite true. 
His work has an arresting character, which seems to 
challenge the spectator, and prevents anyone from 
escaping his influence, so that even the Philistine will at 
least stop to cross himself before turning away in disgust. 
And out of the very antinomy of form and matter there 
arises a cry; hidden beneath almost impenetrable veils 
of symbolism there lies a hieroglyphic which utters the 
one and only message that decadent art has ever given— 
that of the misery of the practisers of iniquity. 

Like Baudelaire, Beardsley is, we think, seen in the 
truest light as, however unwittingly, a flagellator of the 
vice which he depicts. His depraved types never become 
more attractive through the unholy beauty with which 
their creator invests them. With the loss of that carnal 
ugliness that disfigures the faces of their earthly models, 
they lose the one redeeming quality of humanity. 
Through all, or nearly all, his work there runs a latent 
vein of irony. His figures seem to writhe in the flaming 
scorn of their creator, and to be forced to dwell in a 
region which rings with mirihless laughter. Aud here 
we think that Beardsley differs from that other decadent, 
Wilde, whose art is cleansed by no such ascetic fires. 

This raises the question whether decadence has not, 
after all, a function, whether it does not serve to crucify 
the false ideals it seems to erect. It is a fascinating field 
of inquiry, but it requires a clear differentiation between 
two kinds of decadence, or, rather, between two vastly 
different artistic manifestations which lurk beneath the 
shadow of a single name. 

ARCHIBALD E. Jones. 





Present-Day roblems. 


THE HEALTH OF THE CHILD. 
(2).—Tue Cuitp unpEeR ScHoot AcE. 


In the first article, some reasons were advanced which 
point to the necessity of the establishment on a much 
larger scale than heretofore of schools for mothers. It 
is quite evident that in order to be sufficiently service- 
able, such schools must be reasonably convenient of access 
to those mothers who are willing to use them, and for 
this reason a great many more are required than the 200 
at present in existence. The objects of a school for 
mothers may be briefly described as that of educating 
the mothers in one way or another to take a wise care 
of their children, and to be of assistance to them in 
preserving and improving their own health as well 
as adding to the hygiene and comfort of the home. In 
the more fully developed schools at present in existence, 
infant consultations are held periodically, the babies are 
inspected and weighed, and useful advice is given. Home 
visiting is also undertaken in those cases where it is 
necessary, or where it may be useful, and classes are held 
on various subjects, such as hygiene, infant care, home 
nursing, cookery, and garment-making. In some of 
them also good meals are provided at a nominal charge 
to necessitous mothers nursing their children. A further 


development of a most valuable kind has also taken place 
in some of the schools, whereby the older girls from the 
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elementary schools attend at appointed times, assist in 
the work of the school, and obtain simple instruction 
in the cleanly and proper care of babies, the preparation 
of their food, and the making of clothes; these classes, 
as a rule, are highly popular with the girls, and many 
girls who do poorly in their school-work are found to 
be keen and intelligent in this. Since instruction in 
hygiene and the subjects collectively known as mother- 
craft has become compulsory in the teachers’ training 
colleges, there has been a great extension of this teaching 
in our public elementary schools. It is a well-known 
testimony of Medical Officers of Health and others who 
have studied this subject that simple instruction of a 
suitable kind should be given to the older girls in our 
public elementary schools if we are to secure that the 
coming race of mothers shall have the necessary know- 
ledge of the care and feeding of infants, the lack of which 
is attended by such grievous consequences at the present 
time. It is clearly desirable that the work of schools for 
mothers should be linked up with that of other agencies 
which have charge of the health and care of infants in 
various ways. We can look either to the local health 
authority or to the local educational authority as the 
one which is to be responsible for their development and 
guidance. The reasons which have been advanced in 
favor of the local health authorities are that they already 
deal with midwives, and have women inspectors and 
health visitors, as well as being charged with various 
other duties in regard to public health and sanitation 
which make for the prevention of infant mortality. 
Further, it has been urged that the responsibility of the 
local educational authority does not extend to children 
below school age, and that there is no organic connection 
between our educational machinery and the schools fer 
mothers, which, in some cases, have been established by, 
and in others are worked in close co-operation with, the 
local health authority. Whichever authority administers 
the schools for mothers, it is manifestly desirable that 
there shall be a close co-operation between them and the 
local health authority in all necessary matters. On the 
other hand, we should remember that, apart from the 
larger county boroughs, a great number of our local 
health authorities consist of the smaller urban and rural 
district councils, and many serious objections may be 
urged against their receiving additional health powers. 
The local educational authority is the council of the county 
or county borough, and has powers in respect of all the 
children in its area. Some of these powers also have 
been materially added to in connection with the Mental 
Deficiency Act of last year and the Epileptic and De- 
fective Children’s Bill, which has already passed through 
Committee in the present Session of Parliament. The 
duties of the midwives under the local health authority 
cover only a few days after birth, and are primarily 
associated with the mother. The sanitary inspectors and 
health visitors also employed by the health authority 
have many duties other than those connected with child 
life, such as those connected with sanitation, over- 
crowding, tuberculosis, and infectious diseases. The 
work also of the local health authority, except in regard 
to infectious diseases, has not hitherto been of a personal 
or clinical character; it has been concerned more with 
the surroundings than with the individual. The local 
health authority, moreover, apart from its concern 
with midwives, has no subsequent responsibility in con- 
nection with children. The local educational authority, 
on the other hand, is charged especially with the 
responsibility of children in its areas, and has no other 
responsibility, and all children must eventually come 
under it. Under the school medical services, there has 
already been established a great machine for dealing with 
health questions, with more than 1,000 school medical 
officers, nearly 800 nurses, a system of care committees, 
and so forth. The duties of the school doctor are 
essentially personal and clinical. In the great majority 
of areas, also, children between the ages of three and 
five years are already in attendance at school, and the 
school nurses in many districts already do health work 
for children below school age. At the same time, the 
local educational authority is charged with the training 
of the older girls, and clearly should not be debarred 





from making use of institutions that may be created for 
improving the health of infants and young children in 
that connection. The work also that is now being under- 
taken by the local educational authority in connection 
with giving instruction in breathing exercises, physical 
exercises, home nursing, cookery, and in the promotion 
of cleanliness is just as applicable, and may be of infinite 
value in preventing the occurrence of some of those 
physical defects which are manifested in so great a pro- 
portion of the children coming into our public elementary 
schools. The schools for mothers also are the natural 
antecedents of the baby clinic and the nursery school, 
the conduct and work of which should plainly be in 
accord with the other activities of the school medical 
service, an extension downwards of which in regard to 
health matters, from the preventive point of view, is 
plainly desirable. 

Although the purpose of this article is not to discuss 
educational problems in the usual acceptation of the term, 
but rather to deal with the health-side of child-life, it 
may be remarked that we have in the establishment. of 
our school medical service and in many other directions 
frankly abandoned the idea that education is concerned 
solely with the intellectual side of a child’s development. 
In undertaking to draw out a child’s faculties so that it 
may be able to use its powers to the best advantage, the 
State has recognized that it has to deal with the whole 
child, and not with a part of it. Itisfairly clear, too, that 
the most effective way of educating children before the 
age of seven is through the proper training and use of 
their bodily powers; and a healthy body, or a body as 
healthy as we can make it, is a chief essential in this 
process. There is certainly nothing new in this 
conception. 

In his essay on the ‘‘ Theory of Education in Plato’s 
Republic’’ in “ Hellenica,’’ Nettleship says that “ Plato’s 
idea of the essence of education is most simply and com- 
prehensively expressed in the word ‘ nurture.’ To him, 
the human soul is emphatically and before all else some- 
thing living, something which in the strict. sense we can 
neither create nor destroy, but which we can feed or 
starve, nourish, or poison,” and he goes on to say “that 
the ultimate subject of all education is a living organism, 
whose vital power, though divisible in thought, is really 
one and undivided ; that its vital wants are equally such, 
whether they be for fresh air, for useful knowledge, or 
for religious truth.’’ 

From an educational point of view, therefore, we 
may take it that it is clearly desirable that we 
should do what we can to improve the health of the 
children who come into our public elementary schools 
every year. In his annual report for 1911 on the school 
children in the London County Schools, Dr. Kerr states 
that 27,713 defects were found amongst. 40,880 entrants. 
Dr. Lewis Williams, of Bradford, who has made a careful 
inquiry into the condition of the health of children below 
school age, refers to the large number of cases presenting 
defects of vision, adenoids, various forms of tubercle, 
rickets, bronchitis, and other diseases. He found, 
for example, that no less than 60 per cent. of the 
children of the age of four had already had measles, and 
that 40 per cent. of them had already suffered from 
whooping cough. When we remember that so many cases 
of enlarged glands in the neck, ear diseases, bronchitis, 
and various throat affections, are often associated, as 
after effects, with these diseases, it is evident what a 
great scope there is for preventive measures for these 
young children. Many of the disorders which they 
present on entering school might have been mitigated or 
prevented by securing improvements in their home 
hygiene, in their feeding, and in other matters. 

We recognize readily enough that generally the best 
place for the young child is its home under the care of its 
mother, and no system would be likely to be successful 
which violated this principle. Many mothers, however, in 
consequence of their employment and the conditions of 
their home life, are unable to provide that care and 
attention which the child requires to secure its healthy 
growth and development. Moreover, a large number of 
the evil effects to which we have referred might be pre- 
vented by a little suitable advice and guidance at the 
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right time. As the mother becomes more alive to the 
importance of early treatment and what can be done by 
proper home life to prevent defects arising, the need for 
the establishment of infant clinics and nursery schools 
will become more and more recognized. The work of a 
child clinic would be limited to the treatment of minor 
ailments, and especially to those which could be remedied 
or prevented by attention to feeding, clothing, sleep, and 
general hygiene. The need for nursery or day-nursery 
schools is naturally felt most in crowded industrial dis- 
tricts, and particularly in those where the women are 
employed away from their homes. There is no doubt 
that if infant clinics and nursery schools are administered 
with tact and common-sense, and without needless inter- 
ference and fussiness, they would be both welcomed and 
gladly used by working women. The cost to the State 
of the grant which would be necessary to assist in their 
provision and to secure their proper conduct and associa- 
tion with the central and local authority would be trifling 
as compared with the returns that we should secure in 
the improvement in child health. The voluntary associa- 
tions which in so many cases have been responsible for 
the initiation of agencies of this kind would, often 
enough, welcome the financial assistance and greater scope 
for usefulness which such an opportunity as State assist- 
ance would afford. Apart entirely from other reforms 
connected with housing, wages, and so forth, we should 
aim in connection with child-life at securing the wide 
development and organized association of schools for 
mothers, infant clinics and nursery schools, with the 
common end in view, viz., to secure an improvement in 
the standard of health and bodily vigor of the children 
who enter our public elementary schools. 
CHRISTOPHER ADDISON. 





Petters to the Editor. 


BRITAIN, RUSSIA, AND THE ANGLO- 
RUSSIAN CONVENTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—Permit me to show in your columns, which always 
keep up the British tradition in supporting the oppressed 
weak nations, how Russia is bent on destroying the last 
thread of the Anglo-Russian Convention. 

The Russians, not content with plotting at Azerbijan 
to isolate that province from the rest of Persia, have 
constructed a new plan to strike at the root of Persian 
integrity, and have charged their newly accredited Minister 
with the execution of it. In violation of Persian sovereign 
rights, in breach of the letter and the spirit of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention, and in utter disregard of the agreement 
arrived at between the Persian Government 





on the one 
side and the British and Russian Governments on the 
other side, for the employment of Swedish officers for the 


organization of the gendarmerie for the whole of Persia, 
the Russian Minister has proposed to the Persian Govern- 
ment not to extend the gendarmerie to Northern Persia, 
but to establish a Cossack brigade throughout the North in 
place of the yendarmerie; that is not all. The Russian 
Government, struck with fear at the danger likely to arise 
from the Persian gendarmerie, contemplates imposing, with 
the aid of the British Government, a limitation to the 
extension of the gendarmerie. M. Krassovetz in his 
interview with the Correspondent of “Russkoe Slovo” 
(which was published in the issue of March 13th of that 
paper) says :— 


‘The expansion and progress of the gendarmerie force 
in Persia has to some extent occasioned anxiety to the 
Russian Government. The gendarmerie, instead of acting 
solely as a road guard, seems to have become a fighting 
unit in Persia. The present programme for the extension 
and further efficiency of the gendarmerie appears to be 
like the seed and the nucleus of a Persian future military 
force. This important plan does not seem to be in perfect 
harmony with Russian interests! Russia will introduce 
the subject of a change in the gendarmerie programme, and 
she has decided to enter into negotiations on this subject 
with the Persian and British Governments, with the view 
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of fixing a limit to the expansion of the Persian 
gendarmerie, and Russia deems it better that the réle of 
gendarmerie in the north of Persia should be entrusted to 
a Cossack brigade. To attain this end, it is sufficient for 
the Persian Government to increase the number of Russian 
officers, as well as the unit of Cossacks. Russia also 
desires that the police organization of the North should 
be entrusted to Russian officers, not to Swedish. With 
regard to a Persian loan, the Russian Minister declares 
that the question of a loan to Persia is linked up with 
the question of a trans-Persian railway, and on this subject 
of the railway he entertains no hope, because the solu- 
tion of the railway problem is most difficult. While the 
Russian Government is ready to construct the trans-Persian 
Railway vid Astara, Teheran and Yezd, up to the Indian 
frontier, England proposes a different plan, i.e., vid Astara, 
Teheran, Espahan to Bushire, and from Bushire along the 
Persian Gulf coast to the Indian frontier. Therefore, the 
Minister remarks: ‘The construction of a railway on 4 
smaller scale for the present, that is to say, from Astara 
to Teheran, is more suitable.’ ”’ 


This plan of Russia which aims at the complete severance 
of the civil, military, and police services in Southern and 
Northern Persia, means nothing but the partition of Persia. 
What is most perplexing is the apathy with which England 
regards Russia’s continued violation of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention in letter and in spirit. In the Convention cf 
1907, England, together with Russia, made a solemn engage- 
ment to respect the integrity and the independence of Persia, 
and expressed a sincere desire to preserve order throughout 
that country. How can these engagements and this desire 
be reconciled with allowing Russia to establish a Cossack 
rule in the North against the Constitutional Government and 
the gendarmerie in the South? 

The Russian Government made strenuous efforts for 
building the Trans-Persian Railway, but abandoned the 
project when England proposed a modification of the route, 
which would subject the railway, in case of its being used 
for military purposes, to a shower of shell from the British 
fleets! This attitude of Russia plainly shows that the 
Russian effort in Persia is designed to pave her way to the 
treasure of the world. 

Now that Russia has been defeated in her Balkan policy, 
and finds her way to the possession of Constantinople and 
the Straits barred by Germany, the party in favor of a great 
Asiatic policy has gained the upper hand, and the document 
of Baron Rose (the right hand of M. Witt), which was lately 
presented to the Emperor of Russia, in which he advises 
the Czar to give up the idea of a Balkan policy, and to 
devote all his efforts to the pursuance of a great Asiatic 
conquest, bears witness to this fact. 

Japan has barred the Russian way to India. Germany’s 
policy of bringing Turkey within her orbit has destroyed the 
Russian hope of reaching the Mediterranean through the 
Straits; the only Russian way of reaching an open sea- 
conquest of India lies through Persia. No concession to 
Russia in Persia will divert her from the pursuance of her 
policy. England must be more than ever vigilant of 
Russian movements in Persia and on the Afghan frontier. 
If England two or three years ago was seized with fear of 
Germany and overlooked all Russian aggressive designs, 
now the case is reversed ; it is Russia which trembles with 
fear of Germany, and badly needs English help and support, 
not only to maintain her position in the Far East, but to 
be secured against German and Austrian attack at home. 
German interests in Central Asia, particularly in Northern 
Persia, grow daily by leaps and bounds, and the integrity 
of Persia and the non-absorption of Azerbijan are indis- 
pensable to German future interests. Germany has to 
extend the Baghdad Railway from Khanagin through Azer- 
bijan, and Azerbijan is of the utmost strategical importance 
to Asiatic Turkey, which Germany considers her sphere of 
influence and interests. With Russia in Azerbijan, Asiatic 
Turkey would be constantly menaced on the flank. Northern 
Persia has great economic and commercial potentialities for 
Germany. 

In brief, the neutrality of Northern Persia is as indis- 
pensable to Germany for the safeguarding of Asiatic Turkey 
and Germany’s future economic, commercial, and political 
interests as is Southern Persia to Great Britain for the safe- 
guard of India. Therefore, with a sound understanding with 


Germany on the basis of respecting the integrity of Persia, 
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and co-operation with Germany in creating a strong Turkey, 
England will place India beyond danger, and relieve herself 
once for all of her long anxiety about that country; and 
such an understanding is in perfect harmony with the Anglo- 
Russian Convention. If England be slow in turning the 
opportune moment to her Imperial interests, she will have 
done her Imperial interests the greatest possible harm. A 
Persian proverb says: “ Those who are slow in seizing the 
golden opportunity receive the hardest blow.”—Yours, &c., 
GoyYOoUNLOoo. 
April 20th, 1914. 


OUR ATTITUDE TO FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your paragraph on M. Lavisse and his decided 
and outspoken views as to Britain’s duty makes one refiect— 
not for the first time—on the curiously different attitude of 
mind with which we receive advice, criticism, and rebukes 
from France and from Germany. If they hail from the 
former, they find us as bland as water does a duck. We 
remember the Entente Cordiale, and then are convinced that 
a five minutes’ conversation between M. Delcassé and Lord 
Lansdowne was as efiective in ending centuries of animosity 
on the side of the French as it was on our own. I am almost 
a believer in peace-at-any-price, and should be enchanted if 
this delightful theory were true; but my haphazard incur- 
sions into French literature since the Entente do not go to 
confirm its truth. 

One was glad to see that Tue Narion believes the 
modest number of English people who read French is in- 
creasing; and one wonders if any one of this number— 
especially if any M.P.—has read M. Arnould’s “Nos Amis 
les Canadiens,’’ published within the last five years, and, :f 
so, what he thinks of it? Surely, if it had been written by 
a German under the same circumstances there would have 
been a prompt demand for more Dreadnoughts, in the belief 
that British subjects were being incited to rebellion. 

It is interesting to note that since the Entente the 
French have not discarded Duruy’s extremely partial—one 
might even say Chauvinistic—history from their national 
schools ; while that employed in similar schools in Germany 
views things from a much broader, more scientific standpoint 
—with the exception of a little youthful exuberance with 
regard to the Kaiser.—Yours, &c., 

M. M. A. 

Silverdale, Lancs, April 20th, 1914. 


THE LIFE OF THE SOLDIER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I must first thank Mr. H. H. Jacob, of Waterford, 
for his very kindly remarks about myself. They are 
refreshing after the abuse and scorn with which all efforts 
for the freedom of men and women are generally received. 

But I would remind him that my article, though dated 
from the Curragh, dealt with “ The Mind of the Soldier ”’ in 
general, and had no special reference to “ armies of occupa- 
tion,’’ either in Ireland or India. The presence of the 
garrisons in Ireland is due entirely to British misgovernment. 
The army is not to blame. It has no choice in the matter. 
The blame must fall on our politicians alone. Like others, 
I look forward confidently to the approaching time when 
Ireland will have her own voluntary army. The “ irish 
Volunteers ”’ of the three Nationalist provinces, and even 
the Carson Volunteers of the Northern counties, appear to 
me td have made an excellent beginning. In a previous 
article, did I not suggest that the best solution of the Irish 
question would be for those two forces to unite and drive us 
intruding English from their land? 

As to the “ isolation ’’’ which I regretted, and which Mr. 
Jacob wishes to be more complete, I meant by isolation 
exactly what he means by “the unnatural lives that these 
men are forced to lead.” My complaint did not refer 
specially to the Curragh, but to all places where single men 
in barracks live. So long as this unnatural isolation from 
common life is maintained, the results will everywhere be the 
same. I know well how disastrous they are in Dublin and 
other garrison towns. At the same time, Mr. Jacob must be 
aware that venereal diseases and the other evils he mentions 


are common to all modern cities, and are not exclusively due 
to soldiers. 








In regard to my “childish delight in the pomp and 
pageantry” of our regiments, I fully admitted in my article 
that the delight was childlike, unphilosophic, and un- 
Christian. I compared it with a nursemaid’s infatuation for a 
uniform. “ Oh, que j’aime le militaire! ’’ I cannot help it. 
I suppose it to be a case of ancient “ atavism,’”’ inherited 
from Border raids. There is no excuse for unreason so deep- 
seated. And yet if we could imagine the whole of our 
population dressed as gaily as our soldiers, keeping them- 
selves as clean after work, doing their business as smartly, 
getting their food as regularly, and making themselves as 
straight and strong, would it not be an improvement? 
Should we not gain in variety, in color, and self-respect? 
Think of Yorkshire or Lancashire crowds, how much more 
cheerful they would look! Think of our plumbers, painters, 
carpenters, telephone men! Why, they would get their work 
done instead of looking at it!—Yours, &c., 

Henry W. NEvINsoN. 

4, Downside-crescent, Hampstead. 

April 21st, 1914. 


THE HEALTH OF THE INFANT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—In reading Dr. Addison’s interesting article in 
last week’s Nation, I am struck with the fact that in the 
Registrar-General’s Report for 1911, in which the infant 
mortality per 1,000 births is shown under occupation-groups, 
the highest infant death-rate is not of children whose 
mothers go out to work, but of children—as in the case of 
the miners—whose mothers remain at home confined to their 
domestic duties. It is, therefore, in the home rather than 
in the workshop or factory that we shall find the cause of 
excessive infant mortality. Too much, in fact, is put on the 
mothers who live only to bear children. Nor does the race 
gain strength by shutting women up in their homes with 
no economic independence of their own by which to escape 
unwilling motherhood. Legislation has increased the burden 
of the home by taking away the help of the elder children, 
and in compelling school attendance, and with medical 
inspection the mother has now, in addition, to attend 
hospitals and dispensaries and school committees, where she 
often appears carrying the last baby in her arms. No hired 
nurse expects to have more than a couple of children to look 
after, but a poor mother may have half-a-dozen, with house- 
work, cooking, washing, mending, in addition. 

The other day I was looking at two “wasting” twin 
babies in an infirmary ward, whose father had remarked 
that he hoped they might not live, as his wife had already 
as much as she could attend to with the five children there 
were at home. But whose fault, pray, was it that when she 
had already enough she was given two more—and twins? 

Our hospitals and infirmaries are full of diseased and 
“ wasting’ children, whom no Insurance Act and no schovls 
for mothers can turn into healthy human beings. It is not 
enough to try to keep alive these poor miserable specimens 
of humanity who had far better never have been born. We 
must seek and deal with the evils—the moral and physical 
evils—at work in the home, and these must be made plain 
to mothers and wives; and then, perhaps, will be made 
apparent the need for the economic independence of the 
woman, upon which, indeed, the whole question turns.— 
Yours, &e., 

AnNE Corpen-SanDERSON. 

April 20th, 1914. 


JEREMY TAYLOR AND THE IRISH 


PRESBYTERIANS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The celebrated divine, Jeremy Taylor, was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Down and Connor and Vice-Chancellor of 
Trinity by Charles II., mainly through the influence of the 
great Duke of Ormonde. But the learned prelate found his 
lot in the North a bitter one, and experienced such difficul- 
ties from the implacable Presbyterians up there that he 
asked to be given some parsonage in Munster instead. When 
he proceeded to take up his residence in his bishopric, only 
two of the clergy responded to his summons, the majority 
refusing to recognize his jurisdiction. So he retaliated by 
declaring thirty-six of the livings vacant, wherein he put 
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obedient sons of the Church. The Presbyterian divines were 
not (we learn in “ The Life of James, First Duke of Ormonde,”’ 
just published) of the stuff meekly to submit. Taylor’s 
virtues and talents quickly won the esteem of the neighbor- 
. ing gentry ; but the ministers took good care that he should 
not be allowed to make friends with the humbler members 
of his flock. In truth, they were implacable. Rather than 
live in “ perpetual contest against such violent persons, ‘who 
actually threatened his life,’ Taylor besought Ormonde to 
give him some parsonage in Munster,” where he might end 
his days in peace. He had reason to complain of the un- 
Christian attitude of the Northern ministers, certainly not 
of “grace”; but as he said himself, “a scrupulous con- 
science is always to be pitied, because, though it is seldom 
wise, it is always pious.’’ His advice to Ormonde, after 
denouncing the Presbyterian ministers as the originators of 
all trouble, preachers of sedition, “stirring up the people 
to blood and tumult,” was to beg, quite crudely, for “ some 
field officer to overawe them.” ‘My Lord” (he continues, 
in a phrase which has a familiar ring about it to-day), “ this 
country is very easy to be reduced to order if the secular 
power will appear vigorously ; but, in securing two or three 
of these incendiaries, my lord, the men themselves are con- 
temptible, and the fortune of his Majesty is triumphant over 
all probabilities of a new warre, but he is not restored to 
a peaceable Government here as long as such inconsiderable 
people dare talk in the pulpits treason instead of religion.” 

The words of this great man strangely apply to many 
scenes and sights of the present day, and the incident shows 
that history has a curious knack of repeating itself in this 
country. It shows where toleration is to be found, then and 
now.—Yours, &c., 

R. I. Ketty. 
45, Wellington Road, Dublin. 
April 20th, 1914. 


ASIA FREED FROM OPIUM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Shadwell sets forth, under the above head- 
ing, an admirable programme in complete harmony with 
the provisions of the International Opium Convention 
signed at The Hague in January, 1912. That convention 
embodies regulations designed to restrict the sale of opium 
to its legitimate medical use, carefully drafted by a number 
of leading scientists and diplomatists, amongst whom the 
American Dr. Hamilton Wright, the Chinese Dr. Wu Lien- 
teh (who stamped out the plague in Manchuria), and our 
own Sir William J. Collins, M.P., are specially noteworthy. 

A recent White Paper (Cd. 7,276, Miscellaneous No. 2, 
1914) shows that the ratification of this Convention is hang- 
ing fire, and that a third international conference has 
become necessary, by reason of the neglect or refusal, up 
to December 31st last, of six out of forty-six Powers invited 
to sign the Convention. Of these, three have already 
promised to sign, the adhesion of a fourth (Austria- 
Hungary) is confidently expected, and only two Powers 
appear to be really recalcitrant—Turkey and Servia. The 
former is a large producer of opium in her Asiatic dominions, 
and has declined, on “economic grounds”; the latter, 
in whose newly-annexed territories the opium poppy is 
extensively cultivated, has simply not replied to the repre- 
sentations made to her. Means will no doubt be found 
either to bring these two States into line with the rest of 
the civilized world, or to neutralize their obstruction by 
measures excluding this opium for other than medical use. 

The ratification of the Convention, however, will still 
leave much to be done before its provisions are brought into 
practical effect throughout the world, and particularly in 
those colonies and countries of the Far East where the opium 
vice is widespread and is a source of large revenues. The 
Convention, whilst laying down admirable principles, 
qualifies them by such phrases as “the gradual and effective 
suppression of the manufacture of, internal trade in, and 
use of prepared opium, with due regard to the varying 
circumstances of each country concerned,’’ which were doubt- 
less necessary to ensure unanimity, but may be used as 
excuses for indefinite delay in carrying out an unwelcome 
reform. For unwelcome it will certainly be both to officials 
and to influential classes of colonists in a place like Singa- 





pore, which still raises about half its revenue from the 
virtual encouragement given to a vice all too attractive to 
the Chinese coolies, who are otherwise well treated, and 
whose good pay and thrifty habits enable them to indulge 
in a habit which permits European settlers to escape their 
due share of taxation. No wonder these latter are tempted 
to look upon the vice which they themselves carefully avoid 
as a “harmless indulgence” to the Chinese. 

The United States have set a noble example in the 
Philippines, which has since been followed in Ceylon and 
Wei-hai-Wei. In those three colonies opium is allowed to 
be sold only for medical use, except that in the two British 
possessions provision is made for supply of their accustomed 
dose to those registered as already habitual opium con- 
sumers. This provision was originally adopted in Burma 
(as regards the Burman races), and afterwards in Formosa, 
where, however, it has been vitiated by the permission of 
fresh registrations. 

The American Philippine administration got over the 
difficulty as regards habitués by providing free hospital treat- 
ment for those desiring to be freed from their habit. This 
is at once a radical and a safe way of dealing with these 
cases. Would that China’s magnificent example might shame 
the rulers of the British, French, Dutch, Portuguese, and 
Japanese possessions and protectorates into the adoption of 
the Philippine method !—Yours, &c., 

JosepH G. ALEXANDER. 
(Hon. Sec., Society for Suppression of the 
Opium Trade). 
181, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
April 21st, 1914. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your issue of April 18th, you are kind enough 
to refer to the forthcoming publication of “The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood” and the continuation of the story by 
W. E. C. 

You give the name of the publishers as Heath, Cranton 
& Ouseley. The publishers are J. M. Ouseley & Son, which 
firm has no connection with the first-named publishers. I 
shall be glad if you will kindly mention this fact in your 
next issue.—Yours, &c., 

J. M. Ovsenry. 

9, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 

April 21st, 1914. 


AGRICULTURAL LABORERS’ HOLIDAYS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I will briefly answer the questions put by your 
correspondent, “ Irish Farmer.” 

In this district, Christmas Day was the only certain 
holiday given by all employers. Many farmers, however, 
have been allowing half-a-day on Good Friday and half-a-day 
on one or another Bank Holiday; but it is not the rule to 
give all Bank Holidays to farm hands. 

In my scheme the ten days will include Christmas Day 
and all Bank Holidays. The men of this district do not 
work at all on Sundays, except horsekeepers and stockmen, 
who, of course, must feed their horses and cattle. 

I have made no stipulation as to hay-time, harvest-time, 
and the like, because I feel it is quite unnecessary. I have 
every confidence in my men, and I feel sure they would not 
ask for a holiday at such periods; and, apart from mutual 
confidence in a matter of this kind, there is the fact that 
it is just at hay-time and harvest time that the laborer is 
earning most, and he would therefore be unlikely to leave 
his work at such seasons. 

The scheme, as I sketched it in my letter of the 18th ult., 
has now been adopted by one large employer in the neigh- 
borhood, and is contemplated by others.—Yours, &c., 

Repcuirre N. SaLaMan. 

Homestall, Barley, Near Royston, Herts. 


A UNIQUE CHURCH IN DANGER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
S1r,—We venture to make an appeal which we feel sure 
will be responded to by those who care for the great buildings 
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which enshrine the past life and achievements of their country. 

Thaxted Church, set in the uplands of Essex, is one of 
the few examples of the ultimate development of Gothic 
architecture, in which the massive walls of earlier time are 
replaced by a mere framework of glass and tracery, supporting, 
for all its frailness, large expanses of carved roofings. More- 
over, it is unique in that it is unspoiled by the hands of the 
restorer; and it is more and more needed to meet the require- 
ments of an increasing population. A new railway, a new 
industry, a reviving agriculture, already promise that in a 
few years Thaxted will fully require the large proportions of 
this cathedral-like structure. 

We therefore ask THE Nation to help preserve this 
church. The lead on the roof has almost completely perished, 
and the weather threatens to destroy the carved timbers of oak 
and Spanish chestnut. Even more serious, the tower threatens 
to give way, and to bring about the fall of the exquisite steeple, 
thus possibly destroying the nave. 

The Bishop of St. Alban’s, recommending the Fund, eays 
that “there is real danger of irreparable injury if the work 
of preservation is not taken in hand at once.’’ On the recom- 
mendation of the architect, Mr. Randall Wells, whose report 
is endorsed by the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, the Preservation Fund Committee appeal for £5,000. 
When so much money is given to preserve, both for public 
and private collections, our national works of art, it should 
be easy to raise a few thousand pounds for a building whose 
beauties thrill the imagination of masses of people. 

The Committee includes the Lord Bishop of Chelmsford, 
the Lord Bishop of St. Alban’s, his Grace the Duke of New- 
castle, the Earl of Plymouth, the Earl and Countess of Warwick, 
Mr. George Clausen, R.A., and others. 

Further particulars, with photos, may be had from the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. H. J. Cunnington, Braintree, who will gratefully 
receive subscriptions in either large or small amounts.—Yours, 
&e., 

T. FowELL Buxton. 
WALTER GILBEY. 


RAYLEIGH. 
April 2let, 1914. 





Poetry. 


NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 
I.—Tue Return. 


(Ahalya, sinning against the purity of married love, incurred 
the curse of her husband, and was turned into a stone, to be 
restored to her humanity by the touch of Ramchandra.) 


Awmunst the glow of your flaming passion, Ahalya, the 
curse struck your tumultuous life and stilled it into a 
stone, clean and impassive. 

You took your sacred bath of dust and plunged into 
the primitive peace of the earth. 

You heard the hum of all growing life and felt the 
beat of the great mother’s heart. 

When in the morning the warmth of the sun’s kiss 
sent a stir underground in the countless roots of grass 
and trees and waving corn that clung to the earth like 
the eager fingers of the infant clutching the mother’s 
breast—the rush of the mute gladness touched you with 
its throbs and thrills. 

In the night, when the tired children of the dust 
came back to the dust, the rhythmic breath of the 
slumbering life fanned you and stirred in you the large 
placid motherliness of the earth. 

Creepers twined round you the undisturbed bonds 
of flowering intimacy, and moths hummed inaudible tunes 
in their hushed household hidden under your shelter. 

You became one with the great path where the slow 
ages pass in procession. 

You bent your head low, kept your ear on the 
ground and waited in calm patience to catch the sound 
of the steps of the unseen comer at whose touch the 
shroud of night vanishes and silence wakes up into morn- 
ing music. 


Woman, the sin has stripped you naked, the curse 
has washed you pure. 





You have risen into the perfect life. 

The dew of the bottomless night trembles on your 
eyelids and the green mosses of eternal years cling to 
your hair. 

You have the wonder of the new birth and the 
wonder of old time in your awakening. You are young 
as the freshborn flower and old as the hills. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


II.—From a Poet’s Diary. 


Tue first green comes on willow trees. 
And like a falling of slow rain, 

In hazel holts along the lane, 

The pendent catkins cross the sun. 
The light lies very still on these, 

And is most fair to look upon. 


I watch, and lo! the light this way 

Is as a mirror ’neath the hills, 

That with the young Spring’s breathing fills, 
With song and woodland water’s noise. . . 
Joy grows more deep, meseems, than gay, 
Faint leaves more misty, or my eyes. 


Down this low lane behind the woods 
She shares a shining tryst with me 
In silver sunlight virginly— 

To brim the mind with magic shows, 
Till man’s becomes as maidenhood’s 
Wherein a rainbow comes and goes. 


Ay! meeting her, I feel my mind 

Clear colored as her early lights, 

Whose only dimness is delight’s 

Deep breathing at the heart of things. . 
Can man love her and hate mankind 
Who sees how yon thrush sits and sings? 


How over this still place there comes 

A sweetness like the white windflowers’, 
Whose shy assembly fills the hours 

With maiden faces, that must draw 

The light down so to love their homes 
Beneath the shining oakenshaw. 


I see and hear—a living Soul, 

For whom joy is for ever fresh! 
No crisis now comes in my flesh: 
My deeps are lit from off a height 
Whereon the sun in aureole 

Sings; and the lark becomes a light 


That throbs upon the middle air, 

And passes into time and space ; 

Nor no eye sees it save with grace— 

Till shine and sound, till growth and years, 
Become one spirit molten there, 

So bright none sees it save with tears. 


From heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
A gladness keeps the world in view— 

A promise of the spring come true, 

Through all the change of light and dark 

To which the spheral life is given :— 

One with the sunrise and the lark ; 


One with the noon that fills the flowers 
With brightness for the questing bees, 
While they, the flowers, delight in these, 
And move with murmurings and love— 
One with the dream that falls in showers 
Of midnight, when the star-signs move. 


Joun HELsTon. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“The Lord Advocates of Scotland (1834-1880).”” By G. W. T. Omond. 


(Melrose. 21s. net.) ; 

“The Life of Matthew Prior.” By Francis Bickley. (Pitman. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Philosophy of Welsh History.” By the Rev. J. Vyrnwy 
Morgan. (Lene. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Contemporary Russian Novelists.” By Serge Persky. (Palmer. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


“ Albania: The Foundling State of Europe.” 
cock. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

* Margherita of Savoy, First Queen of Italy: Her Life and Times.” 
By F. Z. Salazar. (Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“St. Paul’s Fight for Galatia.” By C. H. Watkins. 
3s, 6d. net.) 

‘In Pursuit of Spring.”” By Edward Thomas. 

“The Judgment of Eve and Other Stories.” 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

“Gambetta et la Défense Nationale (1870-1871).”’ 


By Wadham Pea- 


(J. Clarke. 


(Nelson. 5s. net.) 
By May Sinclair. 


Par H. Dutrait- 


Crozon. (Paris: Nouvelle Librairie Nationale. 6 fr.) 
“Le Carrefour.”” Roman. Par M. Le Goupils. (Paris: Grasset. 
3 fr 50.) 


‘* Der Wirt vom Berg.” Roman. Von Victor Fleischer. (Leipzig: 

Grunow. M. 3.) 

+ * * 

One of the attractions of a fresh batch of books in 
“ Everyman’s Library” is that it is sure to give us some 
work that we should like to possess, but which is not easily 
accessible in any other form. This week Messrs. Dent have 
added thirty-six fresh volumes to their collection, bringing 
the total number now published up to 697. It is superfluous 
at this time of day to congratulate Messrs. Dent and Mr. 
Ernest Rhys on the success of their venture, but a glance 
through the catalogue is a reminder of how well they have 
deserved of the world of books. Every book-lover of limited 
means is indebted to them not only for what they themselves 
have done, but also for what has been done by their imitators. 
They demonstrated that there is a public for cheap editions 
of good books, and other publishers have been prompt to 
learn the lesson. ° 

* . 

Awone the new additions to ‘ Everyman’s Library,’ one 
of the most welcome is a book of which the full title is “ An 
Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, Comedian, and 
late Patentee of the Theatre-Royal. With an Historical 
View of the Stage during his Own Time. Written by Him- 
self.’’ All that most readers now remember about Mr. Colley 
Cibber is that Pope dethroned Theobald in order to give him 
a place in “The Dunciad,” but he has other and better 
claims to be remembered. ‘Colley Cibber, sir,’’ said John- 
son to the attendant Boswell, “was by no means a block- 
head; but by arrogating to himself too much, he was in 
danger of losing that degree of estimation to which he was 
entitled.” Hazlitt’s estimate is more cordial. After stating 
that Colley Cibber’s name has been handed down to us as 
a by-word of impudent pretension and impenetrable dulness 
by Pope’s accomplished pen, he adds that, far from being 
this, Cibber “was a gentleman and a scholar of the old 
school; a man of wit and pleasantry in conversation, a 
diverting mimic, an excellent actor, an admirable dramatic 
critic, and one of the best comic writers of his age.’’ He is, 
however, guilty of the mutilations of Shakspere that held 
the boards for so many years 

* 


* + 

WHATEVER view be taken of Cibber’s once sprightly 
comedies—“ She Would and She Would Not” was played by 
Augustus Daly’s Company some twenty years ago—his 
“ Apology ” is a theatrical classic as well as a most diverting 
human document. It is one of the prime sources for the 
history of the British stage, and is full of anecdotes about 
Betterton and Booth, Mohun and Wilks, Mrs. Oldfield and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, among whom Cibber struts to and fro 
like an amusing bantam cock. “Let them call me any fool 
but an uncheerful one,” he says, and the unflagging spirit 
of the book is no small part of its charm. An example of 
his buoyant humor is to be found in the ingenuous apology 
which he offers for writing plays :— 


_“T think I may well be excused in my presuming to 
write plays, which I was forced to do for the support of 





my increasing family, my precarious income as an actor 

being then too scant to supply it with even the necessaries 

of life. It may be observable, too, that my muse and my 

spouse were equally prolific; that the one was seldom the 

mother of a child but in the same year the other made me 

the father of a play.” 
& * * 

Two other famous books which now make their appear- 
ance in “ Everyman’s Library” are Robert Paltock’s “ Peter 
Wilkins” and James Morier’s “ Hajji Baba.” The original 
title-page of the former is too good not to set out at 
length :— 


“The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, A Cornish 
Man: Relating Particularly his Shipwreck near the South 
Pole; his wonderful Paseage thro’ a subterraneous Cavern 
into a kind of new World; his there meeting with a Gawry 
or flying Woman, whose Life he preserv’d, and afterwards 
married her; his extraordinary Conveyance to the Country 
of Glums and Gawrys, or Men and Women that fly. Like- 
wise a Description of this strange Country, with the Laws, 
Customs, and Manners of its Inhabitants, and the Author’s 
remarkable Transactions among them. ‘Taken from his 
own Mouth, in his Passage to England from off Cape Horn 
in America, in the ship * Hector.’ ”’ 


Tedious as Paltock’s romance will appear to the modern 
reader, it has had some distinguished admirers. Coleridge 
thought it “a work of uncommon beauty,” and projected a 
book which would be companion to it and “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” Southey thought the Gawrys “the most beautiful 
creatures of imagination that ever were devised,’’ and 
borrowed from them the notion of the Glendoveers in his 
own “Curse of Kehama.”’ It was also a favorite with 
Charles Lamb, while Leigh Hunt was tireless in its praise, 
and it has been illustratel by Stothard. 

* * * 

To the value of Morier’s “ Hajji Baba” we have Pro- 
fessor Browne’s testimony that, even at the present day, 
“considered as a faithful picture of the living East (as 
opposed to the purely imaginary and unreal East of Moore 
and Southey) it has no rival.’’ Lord Curzon, Dr. Wills, 
and Sir Frederic Goldsmid give it the same praise, while 
the great Orientalist, Néldeke, found it of service in guiding 
his researches. But the general reader who cares less for 
Persian affairs than do these scholars, will value the book 
for its rich humor and its pointed satire. Hajji Baba is, after 
his inspirer, Gil Blas, the most delightful rogue in literature. 
The book has neither unity of plot nor complexity of character, 
yet it has a high degree of what men of science call “ survival 
value,” and though published in 1824, several editions are 
still on the market. In one respect, indeed, it has a pecu- 
liarly modern air, for among the three great subjects of 
Morier’s satire are bureaucrats as well as priests and 
physicians. 

% * * 

Comine to books of more recent date, we find that Mr. 
Rhys has included Froude’s “ Life of Beaconsfield”; the 
late Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell’s “ Pioneer Work for Women,’’ 
a book of which Mrs. Fawcett says in her introduction that 
it deserves to be compared with the masterly “Life of 
Florence Nightingale”; Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco’s 
charming “ Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs”; Lyell’s 
“ Antiquity of Man,’’ and “ The Oxford Reformers” by the 
late Frederic Seebohm, whose posthumous volume was 
reviewed by Professor Vinogradoff in last week’s 
Natron. Two other books claim. special attention. 
By calling his collection of lyrics “The New 
Golden Treasury,”’ Mr. Ernest Rhys challenges com- 
parison with a famous model. His book, indeed, is intended 
to supplement, not to rival, Palgrave’s work, and he does 
this with most success by printing a number of poems written 
before or during Chaucer’s time, and by including the work 
of poets who were still alive when Palgrave made his selec- 
tion. But his choice from the poets of the intervening 
period brings together many beautiful and unfamiliar lyrics. 
Miss S. L. Edwards’s “ Anthology of English Prose” is 
another pleasant volume in which to browse. It is confined 


to writers no longer living, with the exceptions of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. Austin Dobson, and Lady Ritchie, each of whom 
is represented by a single passage, not we think, in Mr. 
Dobson’s case, quite the best that might have been chosen. 
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ISLAM AND ITS MYSTICS. 


“The Early Development of Mohammedanism.” 
MARGOLIOUTH, D.Litt, Hibbert Lectures 
Norgate. 6s. net,) 

“The Mystics of Islam.” 


2s. 6d. net.) 


By D, 5. 
(Williams & 


By ReYNOLD S. NicHoLson. (Bell. 


Ir is with a conscious mental effort that one associates 
Islam with the mystics. One knows, to be sure, that the 
Sufis were Mohammedans, but it is perhaps the last fact 
that one recalls about them. To most of us the essential 
thing is that they were Persians, and if their rose-garden 
and dream-world were devastated by Arabian conquerors 
some three centuries before they began to sing to the 
Beloved, that is apt to seem the least significant of the con- 
ditions which produced them. They were mystics in spite 
of Islam, and if some fragments of its dogma and sacred 
history color their speculations, these are only the shreds 
of a discarded garment which cling, against its will, to the 
emancipated soul. That is, we fancy, the common attitude 
of the general reader who has made no special study either 
of Islam or of Mysticism. He knows, indeed, that there are 
pious professions of faith to be found in Sufi poems, but he 
is apt to pass them with a smile, as he passes the ironic 
demonstrations of the truth of Christianity in Gibbon. A 
good deal of this feeling survives after reading these two 
books, written by two of the greatest authorities in this 
country on the early history of Islam. Dr. Nicholson 
expounds his mystics with only a slight chapter on their 
origin. Dr. Margoliouth is busied mainly with the evolution 
of thought and culture which produced an elaborate juris- 
prudence and theology from the chaos of the Koran. They 
both leave us with a sense of wonder that out of this harsh 
and uncompromising soil there should have developed the 
pantheism of the Sufis. On one point they are both decisive 
in crushing a facile explanation which is still current. It is 
tempting to say that Mysticism was the revolt of the con- 
quered Aryan races against the Semitic simplicity of Islam. 
The theory has this measure of justification—that Moslem 
Mysticism attained its finest literary expression among the 
Persians, and that some European converts to Islam, notably 
the Albanians, given a general allegiance to the 
Dervish orders. But the historical fact is clearly that some 
of the earliest mystics were Arabs, and that the tendency 
to Mysticism manifested itself with the first bloss 
Moslem culture in Egypt and Bagdad. 

The puzzle is all the more bafiling when one has realized 
that Moslem Mysticism cannot be treated as an exotic. The 
effect of Dr. Margoliouth’s elaborate analysis of the early 
records of Islam is only to emphasize its elementary and 
positive character. It was a religion of common sense and 
moderation. The Prophet consistently rebuked extremes of 
piety, inculcated in many things a religion “ without enthu- 
siasm,” and even forbade his followers to be righteous over- 
much. When he tried to define the virtues, he fell back upon 
an instinctive Aristotelic mean. Even in charity they were 
told not to tie their hand to their neck, and not to open it 
to the full width. A poor trustee was allowed to take a little 
of an orphan’s goods, and an avenger of blood might kill but 
ought to stop short of massacre. The best devotional acts 
were those which were least cumbersome. But even for a 
moderate asceticism or mysticism there hardly seems in this 
system a place. Wealth and sensual pleasure were not 
despised in this life, and they constituted the goods of the 
next. Prayer was a public ritual, and its performance by 
a series of elaborate prostrations and genuflexions, under 
the guidance of a leader, suggested rather the military 
exercises of an army of the faithful than an intimate com- 
muning of the soul with God. We have heard a pious 
Egyptian explaining that the Moslem prayers were “a good 
gymnastic,”’ and certainly they are rather a public discipline 
than a preparation of the mind. Islam is, before all else, 
a religion of fear, and any Mysticism is as necessarily a 
religion of love. To flee from the wrath to come is the first 


have 


ming of 





of the motives of Islam, and to find salvation in sub- 
mission is the whole of its teaching. Seek the inner 





explanation of its doctrine, and the answer will almost 


He wanted a religion that would “work,” and the effect 
which he desired to produce was conquest. One doctrine 
was central, from this point of view, and this was the 
promise of an immediate entry into Paradise for a believer 
who fell in fighting for the faith. One might reduce nearly 
the whole of Moslem ethics to a system of sage rules, neither 
too lax nor too rigid, devised by a commander who knew 
average human nature well, for the conduct and discipline 
of his camp. 

How from this dead level could mysticism arise? Dr. 
Margoliouth has some interesting, if tentative, suggestions. 
There is, for example, the Moslem institution of the Ramazan 
Fast. Why it was instituted, and from whom it was 
borrowed, no one knows. 


Its atmosphere is by no means 
Lenten. 


If the good Moslem starves and slumbers through 
the hours of daylight, he more than compensates for the 
privation in the long carouse that begins with sunset. It 
involves privation, and teaches self-restraint, but its total 
effect is far from suggesting an ascetic view of life. Feasting 
and indulgence are good and legitimate, it seems to teach; 
but a good soldier must be able to starve as well as revel. 
Indeed, Dr. Margoliouth suggests that it may have been 
instituted to facilitate warfare by night. None the less, from 
this basis a mind of ascetic temper could deduce the duty of 
mortifying the flesh. If fasting is sometimes meritorious, 
why not go on to acquire more merit by longer, severer, and 
more frequent fasts? The next step is easy towards a total 
rejection of all the joys of life. Quite early in the develop- 
ment of the mystical tendency we read of a saint who was 
blamed for enjoying the morning air, and of another who 
sinned by setting his praying-carpet under a tree where he 
could enjoy the song of a bird. Here was a beginning. The 
more fundamental origin of Pantheism in the development 
through asceticism, Dr. Margoliouth finds in the Koranic 
doctrine that nothing ought to be associated with God. 
Attempt in the effort to contemplate God, to strip your mind 
of all finite objects, and you will end by an inevitable meta- 
physic in denying their reality. If God is alone, He must 
also be the single reality, and all else is either dissipated as 
illusion or absorbed in His substance. It is, we think, a bold 
position to suggest that the germ of such a doctrine can be 
found in primitive Islam. It would be more plausible to say 
that Islam is the extreme assertion of a personal, and there- 
fore limited, God. Emphasize it, and by a necessary dialectic 
you pass into its opposite of Pantheism. But Dr. Margoliouth 
is convincing when he maintains that the Sufi doctrine of 
lana (perdition, annihilation), the goal of contemplation in 
which all sense of an “ other ’’ or a “ besides ”’ need 
not have been borrowed from Indian philosophy, and was, 
in fact, reached by a quite different path of thought. 

Historically, Dr. Margoliouth may be right in his 
attempt to show that mysticism did arise in Islam by an 
internal and spontaneous development. It may be so, 
though Dr. Nicholson, after what has evidently been a 
profound study, adheres to the more usual view that it grew 
from Christian and Indian influences. But it early reached 
a development so original that it seems not merely to leave 
Islam far behind it in the work-a-day world of common-sense 
and moderation, but actually to contradict it. It was a 
comparatively small matter that many of the Sufis emanci- 
pated themselves from the external bonds of observances and 
prohibitions. That is usual with the mystics of every creed. 
What was much more important was that they utterly 
rejected the whole Islamic doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments, turned from the God of fear, who was “good at 
accounts,’’ and embraced a God of love. Take, for example, 
this beautiful prayer by the woman Saint Rabia. “O God! 
if I worship Thee in fear of Hell, burn me in Hell; and if 
I worship Thee in hope of Paradise, exclude me from 
Paradise; but if I worship Thee for Thine own sake, with- 
hold not Thine everlasting beauty!’’ As little in keeping 
with the other-worldly egoism of Islam was the prayer of 
the Sufi Nuri, who asked that he might be used to fill Hell, 
if thereby the souls within it might be released. 

The section of Dr. Margoliouth’s Hibbert Lectures 
which deals with the rise of Moslem mysticism, is to us the 
most interesting chapter of his book. Its scope, however, is 
much wider, and covers the origin of Moslem polity and 
jurisprudence. It is written somewhat drily, and in an 
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English that’ makes no pretension to style, nor does the 
author attempt any imaginative reconstruction of the spirit 
of early Islam. But the careful and leisurely reader will 
find it packed with facts, and among the facts he will dis- 
cover much acute and illuminating suggestion. Dr. Nichol- 
son, on the other hand, though he is evidently a profound 
scholar steeped in his texts, has aimed at simple exposition. 
He leaves history aside; and makes no attempt at a criticism 
or valuation of Moslem mysticism. In a spirit of admiration 
and sympathy he collects and expounds the sayings and 
poems of the mystics/ One is grateful to him as much for 
the lofty and moving passages which he translates as for the 
spirit of reverence with which he treats these unfamiliar 
saints. His book is one which every lover of beauty in 
religious thought ought to read, and if he reads will keep 
and read again. 





OUIDA. - 


“Ouida: A Memoir.” By EvizaseTH Lez. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


Ovrpa had all the attributes of genius. She dedicated her 
life to the service of Apollo, and not Milton nor Michael 
Angelo cherished a prouder consciousness of his own 


“ce 


pre-eminence. ‘‘I was born to write,’’ she says, ‘‘ as a 
lark to sing.’’ ‘‘ Whatever I write will be read with the 
same eagerness.’’ ‘“ You must make such of me,’’ she tells 
her friends on the death of George Eliot, “for now she 
is gone there is no one else who can write English.’’ To 


pride she added prodigality, and to prodigality, improvi- 
dence. Whilst she continued to expect enormous sums for 
her novels long after her vogue had declined, she tossed 
aside the suggestion of a pension on the Civil List with, 
‘* What right have they to offer me a pension fit only for 
superannuated butlers?’’ and rather than accept a penny 
which she felt was offered in charity she preferred to bury 
her mother (whom she adored) in a pauper’s burial ground. 
Long after her resources permitted she lived in a style 
appropriate to her ideal of magnificence: her Victoria lined 
with oyster-grey satin, her costumes by Worth, her crowd 
of enormous dogs, her dinners of ‘‘ not more than a dozen 
services ’’ were all on the heroic scale. So, too, was her 
grand passion for the Italian nobleman—sublimely unre- 
quited—her endless law-suits, her: bad manners, and her 
transcendent vanity. 

Yet with all the defects did she really possess the 
qualities? Can her talent and personality, however 
exuberant and eccentric, adequately be described as genius? 
If we turn for a final verdict to Miss Elizabeth Lee’s 
delightful memoir, written with great distinction and a 
candor which may perhaps be described as feminine, our 
assent must be more than a little doubtful. It may be 
that the present moment is unfavorable to romantic 
idealism ; the modern novelist, intent on actualities, keeps 
his nose severely to the ground. Ouida’s imagination was 
of a more soaring type, and nearly fifty novels testify to 
her conviction that the ‘‘ passion flower,’’ as she phrases it, 
“is as real as the potato.’’ There is nothing amiss with 
the theory; and one might even go further and declare 
that ultimate reality is on the side of beauty as against 
utility, and yet incur no suspicion of infamy. All depends 
on how the horticultural simile is interpreted. In our 
present enthusiasm for the linen-draper and the manufac- 
turer of sanitary earthenware we are perhaps a little inclined 
to underrate the Guardsman, who is no doubt as reputable 
a subject for fiction as any other simple and common soul. 
But it is when Ouida declares, implicitly in her novels and 
explicitly in her life, that the only flowers worth cultivating 
are the gens du monde, that we begin to find her idealism 
second-rate. Clever as she was, Ouida cared little or nothing 
for the only aristocracy that counts, and was quite content 
to ignore gifts and intellect as long as she could fill her 
drawing-room, as she did her pages, with the mediocre 
substitute of rank and fashion. Like a great many snobs, 
however, she could survey with affection those beings in 
a sphere so far removed from her own as to avoid all 
possibility of competition; and although there may be a 
few who’ will endorse the opinion of Mr. Wilfred Scawen 
Blunt that Ouida’s are ‘‘ the only novels which can at all 





compare with Balzac’s as giving a vivid and life-like picture 
of the larger world of Society,’’ the truer criticism is 
probably that of Vernon Lee, who couples Ouida with 
Browning for her feeling for the Italian scenery and her 
sympathy with the Italian peasant. 

Louise de la Ramée, the only daughter of an English 
mother and a mysterious French father, who flitted in and 
out of his daughter’s early life, and finally disappeared after 
the Commune of 1871, was a clever and precocious child. 
She loved nature, read wide and deep, and lost herself easily 
in dreams. At the age of fourteen she fell in love, and 
began to write a History of England. At twenty she came 
up to London, made the acquaintance of Harrison Ains- 
worth, and published her first romance. ‘“ Dashwood’s 
Drag; or, the Derby, and What Came of It,’ the first of a 
long series of short stories, appeared in “ Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany ” in 1859. “Few periodical writers,” wrote Ainsworth, 
“have suddenly achieved a greater success than the con- 
tributor who has chosen the fanciful designation of ‘ Ouida.’ ” 
And a few years later, one of her stories was translated in 
the “ Revue des deux Mondes”’ in company with Paul Janet, 
the Comte d’Haussonville, and George Sand. “Ouida” had 
arrived. 

The literary talent of Mdlle. de la Ramée, coupled with 
her independent life—for to live in London with no other 
protector than a mother and grandmother was in the early 
‘sixties to be accounted independent—gave rise to much 
gossip. She was reported to be divoreed, and to be the 
scandalous author of “ Adam Bede.” Nevertheless, she soon 
achieved a position of her own in society, and her military 
circle, her large dogs, and her masculine dinner partias 
rapidly became famous. In the ’sixties she dined out a great 
deal, and the little figure, described by William Allingham, 
“dressed in green silk, with a clever, sinister face, her hair 
down, small hands and feet, and a voice like a carving- 
knife,” was familiar in many smart London houses. In 
1871 she settled down to a villa in Florence and the grand 
manner. Ouida’s life was largely modelled on those of 
her heroines, and her romantic soul wove its pattern on her 
surroundings :— 


‘*The first time I saw Ouida,” writes the Countess 
Baldelli, ‘‘she was in her own apartment before an open 
fireplace, standing on a white bearskin, dressed in a white 
flowing garment with open sleeves—in short, like a heroine 
of romance. . . . She liked to receive guests in white 
eatin, seated in a red satin armchair, her feet stretched out 
to show their beautiful proportions. She usually made her 
mother dress in black by way of contrast. It was said of 
her by those who knew her at this period in Florence that 
she always dressed to fit the position of the heroine she 
was depicting at the time—white muslin if a peasant girl, 
white satin if a great lady.”’ 


Ouida had a good deal of intellectual independence, 
thought out her ideas on politics, and never hesitated to 
express her opinions. She was strongly opposed to the South 
African War, and when, by a stroke of unintentional irony, 
a mining company at Kimberley named itself the “ Ouida 
Prospecting Syndicate,” she wrote a furious disclaimer to 
the “Times,” concluding with: “I abhor the greedy and 
shameless parcelling out of Africa by a mob of European 
speculators.” Her critical faculty was as active as her 
imaginative, and her studies of D’Annunzio and Shelley show 
considerable literary insight. Tolstoy she admired as an 
artist, and, whilst sympathizing with his views on war: “ It 
is a pity,” she writes, “he brings in the Deity in various forms, 
because the continuance of war through thousands of years 
is inconsistent with the direction of a beneficent and omni- 
potent God. I think, as I have always done, that Tolstoy is 
a great genius, but not a great intellect. The two are 
distinct.” 

Perhaps the most valuable, as certainly it was the most 
amiable, side of Ouida’s character was her “senti- 
mentalism.” She had a passionate sympathy with animals, 
and a fierce hatred of cruelty. All forms of sport she loathed, 
and what was a little remarkable in one who wrote, 
admittedly, “ pour les militaires,” she had a rooted objection 
to war. “ War,’’ she writes, characteristically, “kills men, 
not women, and millions of useful animals.” 

The final portrait of Ouida must be left for the 
dexterous touch of Mr. Henry James: “She was curious, in 
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a common little way of a most uppish or dauntless 
spirit of arrogance and independence . . . a little 
terrible, and finally pathetic, grotesque.” 





THE PARADOX OF CHAPMAN’S COMEDIES. 


“The Plays and Poems of George Chapman.” Edited by 
T. M. Parrott. Vol. II. The Comedies. (Routledge. 6s.) 


Nosopy can read Chapman’s tragedies without realizing 
that his aloofness, his dogmatism, his preoccupation 
with the nobility of poetry, his sense of self-dedication, and 
his contempt for every form of art alien from his own, dis- 
qualified him from the objective purpose of the true 
dramatist. Nobody can read his tragedies without realizing 
that, as a stoic personality; as an imaginative thinker and 
theorist, as a forlorn kind of Paracelsus, whose aspirations 
consciously outstripped his powers of expression, Chapman 
himself had a certain tragic significance. And nobody 
can read them without wondering why on earth he 
stooped to turn his hand to comedy. One has only to look 
cursorily into them to deepen one’s perplexity. For here, 
sticking out like great promontories, are those same 
characteristic heresies, which, if they excommunicated him 
from the proper functions of a tragic dramatist, surely, as 
a votary of the comic spirit, must damn him with bell, book, 
and candle. Look at his structure, his sense of cumulative 
architecture in plot. He makes the initial mistake, not 
only of selecting an elaborate and highly complicated 
scaffolding, in which to build his story, but, like Jonson’s 
comedy of humors, to evolve his main action out of what 
should be the subordinate comic interludes. Jonson’s con- 
structional superiority usually carried this off, but Chapman, 
at the best of times a craftsman as accomplished as a 
buffalo, naturally went all to pieces. The superfluity of 
incidentals and congestion of minor figures, without any 
pretence to individuality, and in many cases, mere sandwich- 
boards for displaying the author’s preciosity, accentuate the 
impression of chaos and irresponsibility which vitiates 
Chapman’s dramatic technique. Add to this his prejudices 
and love of extremes in psychology; add his frequent 
lapses not only from coherence of treatment, but from 
invention of any kind, owing to his impatience and disgust 
of “the profane multitude,” and his conformity with the 
stagiest of Elizabethan dramatic conventions, and one may 


_ indeed say that, if Chapman was a Galahad mangué in the 


tragedies, he was a very Sir Thopas, when he put on the 
motley of comedy. 

But it is just at this point that Chapman becomes a 
supremely interesting figure in dramatic literature—interest- 
ing because his self-revelation in the “ Comedies ’’ completely 
upsets the critical definition of him as a_ person- 
ality whose attitude and achievement it is possible 
to summarize without any of those bewildering manifesta- 
tions that surround a more complex and versatile figure. His 
sternness, harshness, and philosophic eclecticism—one 
accepts them. His prodigal imagination, which, lacking 
form and for ever sweating unavailingly to a goal of moral 
sublimity, so often falls into disorderliness and dissonance— 
one recognizes and respects it. His epic breadth and 
strength, his inflexibility, his fondness for abstractions, and 
the recondite, so often the occasion for involved and shape- 
less rhetoric, his pedantry, his lack of humor and of the 
amenities—one accepts them and co-ordinates them. His 
loftiness of temper, his quest of an apt utterance for “ those 
brave, translunary things,’’ which were his desire, as they 
were Marlowe’s and Milton’s, and occasionally inspired 
him with a magniloquence unequalled in the Renaissance 
outside Shakespeare—all these qualities and defects it is 
possible to piece together into a composite whole, and to 
say of the finished portrait: ‘“ This may not be a dramatist, 
but it is a man and a poet.’’ Anyhow, one would as soon 
expect the Comic Spirit out of him as mathematics from 
Shelley. 

But a closer inspection of the comedies unveils some- 
thing inexplicably different, something which throws this 
logical generalization out of focus. For if we look at them 
in detail, without regard to characterization, of which there 
is little or none, or arrangement, continuity, and perspective 
of narrative, which are only in embryo, there is revealed 
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in detached scenes and incidents, not only a wealth of 
farcical ingenuity, but an extraordinary power of embodying 
it in eloquent and idiomatic language. Chapman’s inspira- 
tion in this respect is at its best in four of the comedies— 
“ All Fools,” “The Gentleman Usher,” “ Monsieur d’Olive,”’ 
and “Eastward Ho,’’ written in collaboration with Jonson 
and Marston, as a counterblast to Middleton and Dekker’s 
rather prurient and pseudo-realistic play, “ Westward Ho.” 
These scenes are seldom more than farce, burlesque, parody 
(of euphuism and its various phases), and extravaganza. But 
the point is, not the high quality of the humor, but the ease 
and fluency of the execution. Their bustle and actuality are 
in vivid contrast to the fumbling and raggedness, familiar to 
students of his methods. They are often only improvisa- 
tions of a theme derived from Plautian comedy. But 
their effectiveness lies in their spontaneity, their freedom 
from any ulterior motive, didactic or academic. They swing 
clear out of Chapman’s painfully empirical temperament, 
like happy schoolboys out of the class-rcom. His expres- 
sion of them is even more remarkable. By the time he 
had written “ All Fools,” he had attained a perfect mastery 
of his instrument. Using prose and verse with equal facility 
and propriety, his language became susceptible to the most 
subtle modifications—as plastic as clay. He shifts from 
grave to gay, from slow to swift, from massive dignity to 
racy colloquialism, with a confidence as justified as it is 
contrary to one’s notions about him. In the matter of situa- 
tion and adaptability of speech, he completely gives the lie 
to the critics who have found in his tributes to Thalia the 
unwieldy antics of a Bottom in the presence of Titania. 

Nor does Chapman, bent on confounding his critics, 
step here. Chapman, the rival poet of the “Sonnets,” the 
“ proud, full sail’’ of whose verse had bewitched the “ Dark 
Lady,’’ with his disdainful, hermit spirit, has been con- 
trasted with Shakspere, and Shakspere’s warmth and sociz- 
bility. “T only,” he says, “consecrate my strange poems to 
those searching spi 





its, whom learning hath made noble and 
nobility sacred.” His Muse aspired to tread only virgin 
soil and “to shun common and plebeian forms of speech.” 
But the comedies, through the rays that reach them from 
the influences of contemporary drama, throw a more genial 
and personable light upon his austerity. It is a curious 
thing, but there are features in them which developed later 
into the light-hearted romances of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
“The Gentleman Usher” (published in 1605) is, for instance, 
a distinct prototype of the tragi-comedy of the Renaissance 
silver period. It contains those elements of surprise and 
suspense, of gossamer buoyancy, sentimental episode, sweet- 
ness, and tolerance to good and bad, which Fletcher was 
afterwards to fix into a convention. And _ whatever 
we may say of Chapman’s rather morose attitude, his broad 
and serious humanity is in this comedy infinitely preferable 
to Fletcher’s incorrigible frivolity. Even more notable is 
their sensitiveness to popular taste. They run through the 
whole gamut of Elizabethan comedy, and in each several 
manifestation, boldly appropriate what we may call the 
patents invented by fellow-dramatists. ‘ Appropriate”’ is 
perhaps too severe a word, for Chapman always handles his 
material with, the greatest freedom. Thus he borrows, often 
with apt felicity, from Lyly’s court comedy, Jonson’s 
comedy of manners, Marston’s satiric sketches, and the 
picaresque realism of Middleton, Dekker, and Wade. In 
“Eastward Ho”—an admirable picture of bourgeois London 
life—his morality of purpose is in unison with an abandon 
and gaiety esteemed quite out of his compass. 

“The Widow’s Tears” (the last of the comedies and 
published in 1612) demands separate treatment, not only 
because its cynicism and rather brutal tone of disillusion- 
ment are more in the manner of the tragedies than the 
comedies, but because the character of Tharsalio illustrates 
a third and more sombre paradox in Chapman’s personality. 
In Tharsalio, the Elizabethan gallant has already become 
the Restoration debauchee. A completely Machiavellian 
figure, he delights in creating evil and in contem- 
plating frailty which, in its intellectual aspect, 
approaches Iago and, in its sensual, Wycherley’s Horner. 
But, in spite of this, there can be no doubt that this grace- 
less intriguer is the working model of those tragic heroes 
with whom Chapman invariably identified himself. He is 
not so much a villain as a Nietzschean superman, to whom 
evil serves, as Iago says, to “plume up the will.” He is 
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not yet tragic, because he is successful, and has not yet 
mirrored that tragic futility of which Chapman himself was 
60 acutely conscious. But, like Tamberlaine, he towers 
above his fellows, the repository of his creator’s vision of 
pride and domination. For, when all is said and done, 
Chapman and his brethren, Marlowe and Milton, are 
stamped with that form and pressure of a personality 
which 


“Paced among the mountains overhead, 
And hid his face among a crowd of stars.” 


It is sufficient tribute to Mr. Parrott’s second instal- 
ment of his critical and textual edition that it is in every 
way as excellent as the first. 





THE CHURCH OF THE COMMONS. 


“St. Margaret's, Westminster.” By H. F. WEsTLAKE. 
(Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d.net.) 


Wuat’s in a name? Sometimes the means of inferring a 
fact when the written record fails us. Mr. Westlake writes 
of ‘‘ St. Margaret of Antioch’’ as though the lady were an 
historical personage. Known to the Greeks as Pelagia and 
to the Latins as Marina, St. Margaret is no other than 
Venus of the Sea or the Cyprian Aphrodite. As Mr. 
Westlake points out, none of her names were known i. 
this country until the Crusaders brought one of them 
among us. This fact goes strongly against the tradition, 
found as early as the fifteenth century, that the church 
of the Commons owes its foundation to Edward the Confessor. 
The muniment room of the Abbey has not yet given up all 
its secrets, and may some day tell us the name of the 
founder. 

Mr. Westlake’s pious silence concerning the Lady 
Pelagia may claim our forgiveness, but his readers may 
complain that his title is misleading. In all his pages there 
is no mention of any style of architecture, and, except win- 
dow and wall, hardly one architectural term. He gives no 
ground-plan of the church, either in its present or in any 
earlier form. His view, which is described as ‘“ St. 
Margaret’s at the Present Day,’’ shows only the chancel, 
and we are left in doubt whether he has any knowledge of 
architecture or any interest in it. He gives a brief and 
incomplete account of some of the pre-Reformation builders 
as the story, ‘‘ not indced of the fabric as we see it now, but 
of a building reared by the pious munificence of a long gone 
generation.’”’ His own account shows that it was the work 
not of one, but of many generations, and his own words 
should have reminded him of his obligation to carry the 
story down into later days. Apart from the monuments and 
the east window he tells us nothing. Again, in the church 
records there are references to many chapels, some 
dedicated to such obscure saints as Erasmus and Cornelius. 
The subject calls for research, and, though research is 
doubtless difficult, it is hardly to be supposed that nothing 
could be recovered. 

A large part of Mr. Westlake’s book is made up of extracts 
from the churchwardens’ accounts down to the year 1618. 
In fact he would have done well to entitle his book the 
records of the churchwardens. Even the records of two 
religious guilds, on which Mr. Westlake writes an inter- 
esting chapter, owe their preservation to the churchwardens 
of 1730. 

It is just three hundred years since the House of 
Commons first officially worshipped at St. Margaret’s. In 
earlier times the Speaker had led his flock to the Abbey 
or to the Temple Church. The Abbey was abandoned 
because the Dean and Chapter illegally persisted in the use 
of wafers for the Communion. Mr. Westlake suggests that 
the Temple was out of favor because the House was hostile 
to prerogative, and he quotes the Dean of Durham’s 
authority for the view that the lawyers were ‘‘ by tempera- 
ment and tradition champions of prerogative.’’ This 
statement seems to require some modification. The experi- 
ence of Charles I. is not entirely in accord with it, and 
somewhat later the experience of James II. was entirely at 
variance with it. At any rate it seems natural enough 
that on abandoning the Abbey the House should go to a 
building which was locally convenient and was, moreover, 





its parish church. For the parishioners it was a fortunate 
choice. Not only did the House pay for the cost of the 
Communions and the fees of the preacher, but it contributed 
large sums tewards the repairs of the fabric. Nevertheless 
the building was threatened by its benefactors. In 1844 
a Select Committee unanimously reported in favor of 
removing it to another site. It was supposed to spoil the 
view of the Abbey. The House was wiser than its 
Committee. The builders of the Abbey never meant its 
North side to be seen with an uninterrupted eye. So the 
House still officially worship at St. Margaret’s. No man 
can say whether, if Mr. Westlake had waited to give us 
his beok until he had covered his subject, he would still 
have ke. able to see Mr. Speaker im his official pew. 

We should add that in such parts of his subject as 
Mr. Westlake deals with he shows commendable carefulness 
and accuracy. 





THE HISTORY OF BRITISH BUDGETS. 


“British Budgets, 1887-88 to 1912-13." By Brrnarp 
MALLET, C.B. (Macmillan. 12s. net.) 


No one will be likely to call in question the competence of 
Mr. Bernard Mallet for the performance of the very timely 
task here undertaken—that of presenting a full summary 
of the financial policy and Budget figures of the last quarter 
of acentury. His plan is, first, to give, in a condensed form, 
aided by quotations, the Budget statements, with the chief 
arguments raised in debate upon issues of principle; and, 
secondly, to present Budget tables with full details of 
amounts and of alterations in taxation, followed by notes 
dealing with the various items of revenue and expenditure 
and probable incidence. In an interesting preface, Mr. 
Mallet calls attention to the vital changes of the last twenty- 
five years affecting public finance. “The expansion of the 
great industries, the wonderful growth of foreign trade and 
of shipping, and the development of cosmopolitan finance, of 
which London is still the most important centre, have raised 
the standard of living in all classes; and, by creating new 
wants and weakening the sense of any need for economy, 
they have given a great impulse to expenditure, both in 
private life and in public administration, and encouraged the 
national propensity to look upon lavish outlay as synonymous 
with efficiency.” Social reforms, financed by the State, and 
mainly directed to the benefit of the working classes, and 
increasing efforts to maintain and improve our naval 
strength and our industrial position in the world, have coin- 
cided with “a continuous decline in the power to control 
expenditure which statesmen of the era of Mr. Gladstone 
were accustomed to exercise.” . 

The main interest of this survey of Budgets lies in its 
indication of the expansion and adjustment of taxation to 
the new and enlarging demands of the State. New policies 
have been applied in interpretation of ability to bear taxa- 
tion. The formerly prevailing idea of a constant rate has 
yielded to progressive graduation in the taxes upon property 
and income. The proportion between direct and indirect 
taxation has been considerably altered, and the formerly 
accepted rule, that any increase of taxation should fall equally 
on both, has given way to a loose general principle that all 
classes should make a contribution proportionate to their 
means. Mr. Mallet evidently thinks that the consideration 
for the working classes, in taking less from them and spend- 
ing more upon them, is being carried to a rather dangerous 
extent: ‘A political philosopher, indeed, might desire that, 
in the interest of democratic government itself, which cannot 
afford to become increasingly dependent on the income and 
property of a small minority of citizens for its support, some 
definite principle should be formulated, governing the pro- 
portion which the different categories of income should con- 
tribute to the revenue.” But, it may be asked, how if only 
a small minority possess any considerable ability to bear 
taxation? Mr. Mallet, like other financial officials, never 
appears to have sought any clear meaning for the term 
“ability” or “capacity” as applied to taxpayers. This 
criticism, however, does not impair the value of his treatise, 
which will be an exceedingly useful book of reference for 
politicians and practical economists during the discussions 


upon the reconstruction of the income-tax recently prog- 


nosticated by Mr. Asquith. 
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A SOCIALIST NOVEL AND ANOTHER. 
‘‘The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists.” 
TRESSALL. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


“The Ulsterman.” By FRANK FRANKFORT Moore. (Hutchin- 
son. 6s.) 


By RoBERT 


Ir is commonly held that bitterness, in some mysterious way, 
invalidates the truth of a testimony, but more often than 
not it is the sign of the acute suffering of the under-dog. 
The editor assures us that “The Ragged Trousered Philan- 
thropists,” a posthumous novel by Robert Tressall, a 
Socialistic house-painter, is a genuine document, and 
assuredly no one who had not lived, worked, and suffered 
under the conditions here described could have been inspired 
to produce this bitter indictment of social misery. The 
“ ragged-trousered philanthropists ’’’ are the British work- 
men, in this particular case the employees of the firm of 
Rushton & Co., builders, decorators, and general contractors, 
of Mugsborough. Although the author has planned his story 
with a cold, concentrated determination to expose, at every 
turn, the jobbery and corruption of the Vestrymen and 
Corporation, the rapacity of the slum owners, the slave- 
driving of the contractors and foremen, the abject condition 
of the sweated millions, and the imbecility of the workers 
who “ bowed down and grovelled before those who had robbed 
them of the fruits of their labor,’’ his picture, curiously 
enough, does not seem exaggerated. This must be, surely, 
because all the types he brings before us, of employer and 
employed, are typical. We know in our heart of hearts that 
we have only got to dive into the “ mean streets” of any big 
town in Great Britain, and Mr. Tressall’s picture can be seen 
there paralleled in living detail. Of course, it may be 
objected that as a human “document ”’ the story is quite 
‘one-sided,”’ that all the features and aspects that do not 
suit the Socialist’s case are excluded, while every care is 
taken to intensify and concentrate the light that discloses 
the injustice and meanness of our social system. But the 
author’s aim is quite consistent with artistic effectiveness. The 
novel is notable, indeed, for its exposure of the working-man’s 
thick-headedness, foggy-mindedness, and servility. But it 
would be wrong to convey the notion that the doctrinaire 
purpose of the book impairs the naturalness of such familiar 
types as Old Linden, Crass, Philpot, the Semi-Drunk, 
Bundy, or Slyme. 

The conversation of these men among themselves 
is startlingly real, their habits, manners, and out- 
look are hit off to the life. It is the portrait of British 
workmen of a generation back, foul-mouthed and beery, 
obfuscated and hide-bound, the product of generations 
of mean environments. We need not repeat that the 
author does not pretend to bring on the Mugsborough 
scene the higher type of Trade Unionists, the North- 
country artisans, but merely the rank and file of spiritless 
employees in a dreary town where there is chronic distress 
and unemployment every winter, and typical “sweated 
industries.’’ But the reader may here ask who Mr. Tressall 
really is, and whether he may not be a social reformer, or 
middle-class Socialist who has taken the disguise of a 
starving house-painter. Miss Jessie Pope, in the Preface, 
simply tells us that Robert Tressall was a house-painter 
and sign-writer, “ who recorded his criticism of the present 
scheme of things until weary of the struggle, he slipped 
out of it.’”” And this statement we must, perforce, accept, 
qualified by the remark that even if the author was born 
into this mean environment, which we question, in spirit and 
intellect he is entirely alien from the Mugsborough scheme 
of life. His absolute familiarity with the tricks of ‘‘ the 
builder and decorator’s ’’ trade is no more remarkable than 
the mood of satiric detachment in which he transfixes the 
Mugsborough sots and bullies and “crawlers,” like cork- 
chafers on a pin. Many people may, and doubtless will, 
object to the broadly satiric attack delivered in Chapter 
XXXIV. on party politics, and will assert that the platform 
oration of the Liberal candidate, Mr. Sweater, is farcical. 
But it tells; that must be the verdict on the book as a whole 
—it tells. And were a minority of even ten per cent. among 
the workers animated by Tressall’s spirit, not only our 
party but our industrial system would be placed on a 
different basis to-morrow. Our quotation will show the 
spirit of the book ;— 





**Owen worked on in a disheartened, sullen way. He 
felt like a beaten dog. 

‘‘He was more indignant on poor old Linden’s account 
than on his own, and was oppressed by a sense of impotence 
and shameful degradation. 

‘All his life it had been the same: incessant work 
under similar more or less humiliating conditions, and 
with no more result than being just able to avoid 
étarvation. 

“ And the future, as far as he could see, was as hopeless 
as the past; darker, in fact, for there would surely come 
a time, if he lived long enough, when he would be unable 
to work any more. 

** He thought of his child. Was he to be a elave and 
a drudge all his life also? It would be better for the 
boy to die now. 

**As Owen thought of hie child’s future, there sprung 
up within him a feeling of hatred and fury against the 
majority of his fellow workmen. 

“They were the enemy—those ragged-trousered philan- 
thropists, who not only quietly submitted like so many 
cattle to their miserable slavery for the benefit of others, 
but defended it, and opposed and ridiculed any suggestion 
of reform. 

“They were the real oppressors—the men who spoke of 
themselves as ‘ the likes of us,’ who, having lived in poverty 
and degradation all their lives, considered that what had 
been good enough for them was good enough for the 
children they had been the means of bringing into existence. 

‘‘He hated and despised them, because they calmly 
saw their children condemned to hard labor and poverty 
for life, and deliberately refused to make any effort to 
secure better conditions for them than they had for 
themselves. 

““TIt was because they were indifferent to the fate of 
their children that he would be unable to secure a natural 
and human life for his. It was their apathy or active 
opposition that made it impossible to establish a better 
system of society, under which those who did their fair 
share of the world’s work would be honored and rewarded. 
Instead of helping to do this, they abased themselves, and 
grovelled before their oppressors, and compelled and 
taught their children to do the same. J'hey were the people 
who were really responsible for the continuance of the 
present system. 

‘Owen laughed bitterly to himself. What a very 
comical system it was.’’ 


One of Mr. Birmingham’s clever novels went far to 
show that the Ulster people have a deficient sense of humor, 
and we fancy that most Orangemen, having read Mr. 
Frankfort Moore’s novel from cover to cover, would ask, 
defiantly, “ Well, what of it?’’ Yet, if the picture of Mr. 
James Alexander, of Ardreagh, be at all typical of the race, 
prison life would be preferable to days in his society. It 
is true that the owner of Breeney Mills is “a plain business 
man,” whose father rose from the ranks, and no little of 
the rasping rawness and uncouthness of manner of the mill- 
hand clings to his person. But it is almost painful to read 
many of the domestic descriptions, such as in the chapter 
when we see poor Helen, the daughter of the house, blush- 
ing for her father’s self-assertiveness and hard vulgarity 
when entertaining the shrewd barrister, Mr. Kinghan. 
Mr. Alexander has no inkling of the fact that his boasts as to 
there being “no damn nonsense about us in Ulster,’ his 
bigotry, his blatant show of material comfort, his habit of 
crushing everybody, even his own guests, are all in 
abominable taste. Naturally, his three children, who 
possess some share of refinement themselves, defend them- 
selves by deception, while outwardly submitting to his rile. 
Poor Helen has no chance of marrying the man she loves 
when the latter gets to know her people, but her brothers, 
Ned and James, do well for themselves and the next genera- 
tion by marrying Catholic girls. Not that the Alexanders 
see it in this light. In Helen’s words, the family cannot 
hold up its head in Arderry: “ We're a nice family, are we 
not? How everyone will laugh and jeer—two Papist wives, 
and one of them the daughter of a car-driver; she was a 
waitress in the station refreshment room!’’ Mr. Moore, of 
course, does not view Ulster with the admiring eyes of a 
Protestant Ulsterman, and so his verdict will be suspect, 
especially in that he shows true Irish subtlety in letting 
his victims convict themselves in talk, without calling a 
single hostile witness, 
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as it possesses a subtlety of flavour, a generous richness, 

and withal a pleasant warm fragrance of which the 
appreciative palate will never weary. 

A Testing Sample will be forwarded on Application to Stephen Mitchell & 


Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland) 
Limited, Glasgow, 
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GENUINE ANTIQUES 


SPECIALISTS IN PERIOD FURNISHINGS 
AND REPRODUCTIONS 






The Talbot chassis is built for arduous 
road_ service. Talbot coach work for 
comfort. A trial run will convince 
you thoroughly this dual ideal is fulfilled 
by the new Talbot Touring Car. 


12h.p., 15-20 h.p., 20-40 h.p. (Six Cyl.), 
20-30 h.p., and 25-50 h.p. Models. 


CATALOGUE 
On REQUEST 
























Furniture of the finest quality and workmanship, designed 
after old models, and reproduced with scrupulous fidelity 





EXPERTS IN CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAIL 
AND DECORATIONS 





Restorations of historial interiors executed under the direct 
supervision of specially retained designers. Estimates pre- 
pared and submitted free in Town or Country 








TEXTILE FABRICS 





Our stocks of Silks, Brocades, and Linens for Curtains, 
Draperies, and Furniture Coverings are specially selected 
to harmonise with Old-World interiors, 
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73-85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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) CLEMENT TALBOT, Lta. 


jj Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers 
BARLBY RD., N. KENSINGTON, W. 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning, morning. 
April 17. April 24. 
Consols — ni 75? 
Midland Deferred Se oon ied 73 
Mexican Railway Ordinary... wee 33 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896... ' 1014 
Union Pacific ... 0... 9 + 159} 
Turkish Unified ... hits = eon 83 
Brazilian 4 p.c., 1889 ... es eas 72 


Tus week has given another dose of discomfort to the City. 
President Wilson’s determination to extort a salute from a 
de facto President, whom he refuses to recognize, has brought 
the United States to the very verge of a war for the conquest 
and pacification of Mexico—that is to say, of a territory as 
large as Western Europe, inhabited by seventeen millions of 
people. At one time it was thought that American inter- 
vention would be the salvation of those who have investments 
in Mexico. But this is no longer the view of the market ; 
and as to American securities, it is clear that all the good 
bonds in the United States will suffer heavy depreciation. 
For if a real war once begins, it will probably cost twenty 
million dollars a week. Even the naval expedition to Vera 
Cruz will prove a very costly affair. No one is inclined to 
dogmatize as to what is likely to happen ; but some are still 
inclined to believe that, somehow or other, President Wilson 
will find means of drawing back. The great fear is lest 
there should be a butchery of American citizens by way of 
reprisals for the violation of Mexican territory. Meanwhile, 
disquieting accounts of Paris are still circulating. The 
bankers and financiers there are still in the depth of 
depression. Only the shop and hotel-keepers have been 
cheered by the Royal visit. The problems of China and 
Brazil are still open, and no one can say how they can be 
solved ; for in neither case does the Government know how 
to restrict its expenditure to its income. The habit of 
borrowing is at its height just when the European lender 
has become prudently timid. Mexico has scared people in 
regard to China and Brazil. The failure of the Mexican 
Railway to pay a dividend on its First Preference caused 
panicky dealings on Thursday afternoon, and the stock 
slumped in a few hours from 103 to 94, the Second Prefer- 
ence and Ordinary following suit. The losses in all 
Mexican bonds and stocks—Government, Railway, and 
Industrial—have been very heavy; and it must be remem- 
bered that, in Great Britain, France, and Canada, the very 
same people who have suffered in Mexico have often suffered 
in Brazil. It is a consolation to know that, in spite of all 
these misfortunes, trade at home remains very good, and is 
actually improving in some directions. Nevertheless, the 
most optimistic forecasts of revenue cannot cover the 
estimated expenditure, and there is little doubt that next 
Thursday’s Budget will bring with it increased taxation. 


THE BANKING AMALGAMATION. 

The rumors of the absorption of the Wilts & Dorset 
Banking Company by Lloyds’ were confirmed on Wednesday 
morning by the public announcement of the terms offered 
by the London bank. These are—£2 per share in cash and 
ten Lloyds’ shares for every seven Wilts & Dorset shares. 
On present values this represents about £43 per Wilts 
& Dorset share, the market value of which has varied but 
little from £37 or £38. The offer therefore gives a bonus 
of £5 or £6 per share to Wilts & Dorset shareholders. 
Ordinary investors do not, as a rule, buy shares in country 
banks for the sake of investments. The market in them is 
too small, and profits are not sufficiently progressive to make 
them attractive, even as a lock-up. Still, it sometimes 





happens that the investor has a few such shares which have 
come to him under a legacy, or in some similar way. He 
has not sold them because of the restricted market. To 
such a holder, an offer like that of Lloyds’ Bank to the 
Wilts & Dorset comes as an unexpected bonus, and, at the 
same time, puts his capital into a standard security which 
is freely marketable. Shares in small but sound banks or 
insurance companies therefore should not be sold without 
some good reason. While they are held they are good 
investments, and in these days the competition between big 
banks or big insurance companies is so keen that they are 
always willing to pay a very good price for a small concern 
with a sound business connection. 


Tue Ricuts oF PREFERENCE SHAREHOLDERS. 


The buyer of industrial investments generally attaches 
considerable importance to the distinction between cumu- 
lative and non-cumulative preference shares, and in the case 
of a business in which profits are subject to more or less 
severe fluctuations, cumulative preference shares are 
certainly better than the non-cumulative variety. But when 
a company’s fortunes have steadily declined until the prefer- 
ence dividend has fallen into arrears, the holder, who has 
fondly hoped that eventually he may receive his back 
dividends, sometimes receives a shock when a reconstruction 
scheme is put forward, the terms of which calmly propose 
wiping off the arrears of cumulative preference dividend 
without any visible compensation to the shareholders. The 
ordinary shareholders are entitled to all profits after the 
preference dividend has been paid, and it matters nothing 
what the nominal value of the ordinary shares be called. If 
the profits are sufficient to pay 5 per cent. on £100,000 of 
capital in £1 shares, the holders will be in exactly the same 
position if they call their shares 1s. each and distribute 
100 per cent. upon a capital of £5,000. If, therefore, a 
reconstruction scheme merely provides for writing down the 
nominal amount of the ordinary capita] in order to wipe 
out past losses, there is not the slightest justification for 
cancelling any arrears of cumulative preference dividend. 
If, however, the ordinary shareholders consent to put more 
money into the business, the security for the preference 
shares is improved (assuming that the preference shares 
carry prior rights in a capital distribution, as is usual), and 
there is some ground for asking the preference shareholders 
to make some sacrifice in return. The City of London 
Brewery reconstruction scheme put forward this week is a 
case in point. The preference shares have 19 per cent. of 
dividend in arrear, and the holders are asked to relinquish 
their claim to this in return for a reduction of the ordinary 
capital by 70 per cent. and a certain amount of pressure 
applied to the holders of the partly paid shares to induce 
them to pay their uncalled liability without calls actually 
being made. The preference shareholders, however, had the 
right to look upon the uncalled liability as so much capital 
in reserve available for the needs of the business, and a 
sacrifice of 19 per cent. on their capital in the form of back 
dividends appears out of proportion to any benefit which the 
scheme may confer on them. 


LucELLUM. 


The Yokohama Specie Bank’s half-yearly report shows 
gross profits of 22,236,708 yen, of which 20,048,988 yen is 
absorbed by interest, taxes, expenses, and other deductions 
and provisions, leaving, with the balance of 1,229,769 yen 
brought forward at June 30th last, an available sum of 
3,417,488 for appropriation. A dividend at the rate of 
12 per cent. per annum absorbs 1,800,000 yen, 350,000 yen 
is added to the reserve fund, raising it to 18,900,000 yen, 
and leaving 1,267,488 yen to be carried forward. 








NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,000,000. 


Income Exceeds £5,400,000 


Chief Offices : LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 











